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Re, CONTAINING, 
I. The Origin and Force of Prejudices. 


II. The Hiftory of the Sonl's Immortality among the 
Heathens. 5 5 


III. The Origin of Idolatry, and Reaſonsof Heatheniſi, 


As alſo, 3 
IV. A Letter to a Gentleman in Holland, ſhowing 
. SPINOSA's Syſtem of Philoſophy to. be without 
any Principle or Foundation. | ET 
V. Motion eſſential to Matter; in Anſwer to ſome 
Remarks by a Noble Friend on the Confutation of 
HT 0 
ph Tuo all which is Prefixd, 
VI. A Preface; being a Letter to a Gentleman in Lon- 
don, ſent together with the Ader Diſſertations, 
and declaring the ſeveral Occaſions of writing them. 


Opinionum Commenta delet Dies, N 
Naturæ Judicia eonfitmat. Cic. de Nut. Deor. J. 2. 


Printed for Bernard Lintot at che Middle- Temple Gate in Fleet- 
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| Advertiſement concerning the Faults of 
the Preſs. 


Otwithſtanding the Care has been us'd in correFing this 
Book, yet the Reader muſt with his Pen amend as follows. 
In the Preface, to avid Ambiguity, for Mennonite read Menno- 
niſt. Page 24. line 3. read Ionic before Philoſophers. The 
Marginal Note in p. 41. markt thus () ought to be refer'd to I. 9. 
of p. 50. P. 78. I. 16. for eighth read ſeventh. In p. 90. J. 
13. after the ward Minds, add this Period : From the fame Ori- 
ginal, and in the ſame manner, the Poets did vaſtly increaſe 
the Catalogue of the Gods, apoſtrophing as ſuch not only the 
Winds, Meteors, Clouds, Rivers, Fountains, Hills, and all 
Parts of the Univerſe ; but likewiſe Facultys, Paſſions, 
Habits, Accidents, and every thing they cou'd expreſs by one 
word, or which they cou'd addreſs as a Perſon ; and they pre- 
ſently made it a God or a Goddeſs, as the Word happen'd to 
be of the Maſculine or Feminine Gender, which was all the 
Rule they obſerv'd in Deirys of fo little conſequence. Pag. 
103. J. 10. for on read over. P. 127.1. 23. read many before 
Mediators. P. 174. for mer read mere. P. 184. I. 2. after 
Relations, read the Reſults of peculiar internal Diſpoſitions, or. 
Pi. 199. J. 20. blot out of before Action. P. 22g. I. 29. for. 
little read ſtinted. In the Notes, conſequari is put for conſe- 
quuti in the laſt Line of p. 80, as 6 is put for @ in the firſt Line 
of p. 4.9. and perhaps there may be found a few others like theſe, not 
capable to perplex an intelligent and candid Reader. The Greek is 
printed without Accents, which are a uſeleſs, troubleſom, and no 
very antient Invention; nor ſhou d there have bin any Abbreviations 
or Ligatures, had the Author's Directions bin obſerv'd, there being 
no more Reaſon or Authority for ſuch things in the Greek than in 
the Latin, to ſpeak nothing of the Beauty of the Page. : 
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5 Letter to 4 
. 1 * i London, ſent to- 
gether with the following 


Eertations, | «nd contain- 


Ur = unge 72 13 i YEA 3 
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FF your Letters, 8 1 


ing the late Tram in, and 
pany] keep, I muſt 
et ny Books | aus bell as my Ac- 
a Ausintance; 


The Preface. 
quaintance ; which you kindly * 
vour to excuſe, tho not wholly 
approve. As for obſerving no re- 
gular Correſpondence , J believe You 

- receiv d Satisfaction in my laſt, no 
are you to expect any thing more 
from me on that Subject: where 
fore now,” inſtead of the public Nes 
or the private Intrigues X this part 
of the World, I'll ſend you ſome 4 
count of my own Seay, Tu, 1 
readily, confeſs, one of the barrene 

and leaſt entertaining Themes I cou d 

0 tate; but you' may thank your ſelf 

| for the Trouble, as J hope you 50 U ac- 

i quit me from the Choice. 5 faſt 

of all, 1 muſt frankly Jay, that ou 

are Very unjuſt to this Country, and | 
that all your . Compariſons between 
foggy Air and cloudy Underſtandings, 
between ſlow. Motions and dull Con- 
ceptions, between immenſe Wilds and 
Marſhes and indigeſted - Imagindtion 
. een (om. . 
8 . altogether 


„ 


DD = 1 


: altogether groundleſs * nor needs there 


The Preface; 


any other Cenſure of your Partiality, 


| than to put you in mind of thoſe 
great Names for War and Peace, 


for Arts and Letters, which this 
Country bas in all times produc'd, 


with which it is adern'd at preſent, 


and with many 


of whom you- might 


have  agreeably convers'd at London, 


were you leſs conceited of your own 
Countrymen, or had you a greater 
regard to Strangers. For there's but 
too much reaſon for the (omplaints, 


which moſt Foreigners make of the 


Coldneſs aud Neglect they commonly 5 


meet in England, and very often 
thoſe to whom abroad they have 
bin . friend and obliging. 


x." THIS Vin, where I remain 


at preſent, ſeems to be the Metropolis 


of Politeneſs and Gallantry. As be- 


ing the Seat of the Government, you 
may ze Jure the 00 reſin d Wis, 


2 2 f the 


Tbe Preface. 

the moſt ſhining Beantys, and the 
moſt ſplendid Equipages make d Figure 
here; beſides 4 - perpetual Concourſe 


of Strangers, Men of the firſt Dis 
ſtinction in their oum (auntrys, - whoſe 


Cur 10% % excited, and whoſe Fortunes 


enob/d. em to be bother A an! 


Manners. Tho they abound with 
true and uſeful. ee yet. I own 
to ho, that thertes little to be found 
of i bac the miſtaken World is, apt to 
honor. with the name of Learning; 


and tho they have varietyof excellent 


Books, yet d Porers for Wiſ- 
dom are the moſt. contemptible wy 


of Animals among. em. To judg of 
things here by Appearance, there's but 
one continu d Scene. of Love and Gays 


ety among the Young and the Fair, 


temper d "indeed,; but not interrupted 


by the _— of Politics. and. Employ: 


ll | 
Companye Jees no; more 3. and; knows 


ment. A;afty; Paſſenger, ors 0 
that cannot produce Vimſelf into 


332 4 £ | : * 
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; leſs than he did at homes. b giving 


his Friends. a+. wrong - Hccount. Bat, 
believe mes SIR, N ne ver met in 
any Part with chdicen or more nu- 
merous Collections of "Books in private 
Librarys, * with freer Inquirers into the 
Series f. Hiſtory and the Secrets of 
Nature, non with any (in a word) 
who better underſtood. the Art of 


maling Study a help to Converſation, 


of reading to 200d purpoſe. by prattiſing 
the World; of. aftingruſhs ſhing Pedantry 


from Learning, BRI Ceremony from 


wg. he Wil . n t 
K \ 4 00 
IN; rin a” > Plate _ way 
1 it muſt be my own fault, if 
I neglect thoſe Studys, to which yon 
know' me ſo much addicted, and which 
I may rather improve than abandon by 


uch varigty of diverting Intervals. 


Fuſſure uuf that while 1 Pnjoy Health 
io Liberty, no Conſideration "ſhall be 
able to drbar © me from the uſe 


Ut Re 4 3 of 


— ̃ + — 
— ä—Dy— — —ñfñꝗ—— 
* 
0 


ture: but you. are to i 


The Preface: 


of good Books, wherein I am per» 
| fuaded the only per fect Pleaſure is 


to be found: for tho I love a great 
many other Pleaſures natural to Man, 


and that 1 temperately indulge my felf 
in all that are lawful, yet I muſt 


agree with common Experience, that 
in every one of them there's always a 
mixture of Pain, either in the Ex- 


pectat ion, in the Enjoyment, or in the 
Conſequences; whereas in going over 


an entertaining Book, the Reader 
taſts an abſolute Satisfaction without 


am difturbing Allay, unmindful of the 


paſt, not ſollicitous for the future, and 
wholly taken up with his preſent Hap- 


- pineſs. I have therefore the Power 
and the Will to purſue my former 
 Studys, as well as many Occaſions to 
increaſe that Knowledg, which is the 


Ornament and Perfection of our Na- 
impute the 


ſmall Advances 1 make under ſuch 
favourable Circumſtances, not to 


want 


—— 75 
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want 12 Inclinatian, but of Capa- 
99 


1 


4. 70 1 W 1 Bae 
ahi * People think, or at leaſt re- 
port, yet when J fir 74 came hit her, I 
did reſolve to confine my ſelf to Read- 
| ing and Converſe, Without ever yield- 
ing to the Temptation of writing ſo much 
as a familiar Letter: but I was quickly 
_ oblig'd to tate other Meaſures, by the 
repeated Deſt ires of a Correſpondent, to 
whom it's not in my power to deny any 
thing. The Perſon li ves on this ſide 
the Sea, tho not in this Town ; and, 
3 will further mortify your Par- 
„it is a fair Lady, who was 
| — *d to aik my Opinion concerning the 
SubjeFts of the three firſt Diſſerta- 
tions in the Facquet annext, and which 
8 ſend to convince you that I was not 
quite ſo idle a you. thought. She's 
Wife to a Man'of conſpicuous Dignity, 
which is all that imports 50 to M 
oP * at 


— —_ 


courſe of your, 
ordinary bad Education 4 or 


ip Ju; what, 1275 menten e os 


leder of le. ue 
NO d 7 ſee the inmoſt 


Thoughts of your, Soul, as well as if 
I had the managing of allrits. Weeks 


ond Springs, or had the very forming 


Jour Brain. You may re member 


0 often I took the part of the. other 
Sex. " againſt, Jour] Prejudices,.. rather 
than, Jour, Judgment. I was. conſcious, 


it's true, of the Goodneſs of my Cauſe ; 


but, uit haut Vanity, I con d defend .a 
work. againſt. ſuch, Arguments; as were 


only drawn 1 0 . the J habitual. Diſ- 


ompaniong, from, t the 


from the famous Ladys, of. that place 
where. you happen duo be juſt bred; and 


with Phom 50. had 4 mne intimate 


dequaimntance,, than with any of, a tte 


Character, either ſax, TH 5 ores 


Flow often s fore 4 #0, deſcribe 


* ai Ken mats i 


mer 


cj 


OY 
Fe * os oO WET Y . —_ 1 . . nn, EE 


Fey A to, the. purpaſe,.". or, at moſt... but 


8 "FJ : — 1 N — c (( 


ef our 8 pr en . are not 


cultivated and poliſht by: Converſation ” 
or. Letters; and. that the Wives, and 
Daughters of - ſuch Peaſants, have ge- 
nerally*, mare. Wit and Cunning, 4 
Sauer ſhare of Breeding and Soga- 
city? Whether, the Excluſion of Women | 
fr om Learning be the Effect of inve- 
terate Cuſtom, or proceeds from De- 
ſign 1 in the Men, ſhall be no Inquiry 
F mine: but if. 4 Homan once in 

ber Life happens | to -pry into Books, 


| and. that upon his \ſbe grows. trouble. 
ſom, \ affected, or ridiculous \ (as tis 4 


thouſand to one . ſhe, does nd) what 4 


_ clutter do we. make about this matter, 


bow ready are we to improve it againſt 
their natural, Genius, and what Tri- 
umphs are we decreeing to the Superi- 
ority of our own Under ſtandings: : 
Whereas, . God knows,”. this: is nothing 


thing, with the Impertimence, 
and. FROG of —_ _ 


The Preface. 


who are only Smatterers in Learning, 


ſuperficial Readers of Books, the 
ſworn Heralds of Authors and Edi- 


tions, Collectors of hard or high- 


ſounding Words and crabbed Phraſes, 


eager Hunters after Rules and Ftiy- 
molog ys, or mere Scholars, and there- 


fore mere Aſſes. I won't repeat what 


1 demonſtrated to you ( for I thought 
it worth the Pains) about the Parity 
of the intellectual Organs in both Sexes, 
and that what puts em both on the 


ſame foot in Diſcourſe "of ordinary | 


Buſmeſs (which is deny d by no body) 


males em equally capable of all Im- 


provements, had they but equally the 
ſame Advantages of Education, Tra- 


vel, Company, and the e of 
Her. ing ES. om y 

6. 1 MIG HT "eaſe # wit the the 
Tronble F alledging Reaſons, where 


n is o expreſs. of my fade; 


tis not likely' thut you" have for- 
got 


cate\ and abf 


P ä — 
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got ſome intire Volumes, ' which I re- 


commended to your Library, containing 
nothing but the Lives of ſuch Women, 
among the Antients and the Maderns, 
as became famous in their on Tine, 
and deſervd to have their Names 


tranſmitted to Poſterity, for their ad- 


mirable Writings in Philoſophy,” Divi- 
nity, Merality, and Hi iftory, in Verſe 
and Proſe, as well as for their ap- 
prov'd Skill in Painting, in Muſick, 


and in all the other Arts and Sciences, 
in the Conduct of formidable Mars, 


no leſs than in pri vate Oeconomy. 


Dios EN GAS LAERTIAus dedi- 


cates to 4 Lady the Hiſtory of the Opi- 
nions as well as the Lives of the antient 
Philoſophers ; and therefore we muſt 


ſuppoſe that ſhe wider flood their ſeveral 


Syſtems, man 


ly intri- 
thoſe in 


75 em extreme 
moſt Ae, 


175 


Monſieur 
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Monſienr NI E N E bas: written 
hole Book of the Female Philoſophers, 
inferib'd to a Woman\ now * alive, the 
(celebrated Madam\D.uiGns R, Da 

ter to tbe great 'Philologiſt\ Train A- 
qowrrt BaABER: All the Learned 
World has done Juſtire to her excel- 
lent Works, and no body que ſtions bur 
ſhes one of the beſt. Critics f our 
Time'in the Greek, and Latin \ Authors, 
of which the ample Penſion ſettli d on 
ber by the French Aing u truly "the 
weakeſt Argument, conſidering ſome 
others t hat Ire in his Pay. I cou tt 
vrite a Volume to you my ſelf of ſucß 
46 J know t be in ſeveral Parts: of 
Huroße, without recalling from the Dead 
the :Pythagoric.-Ladys' of aitient: Traly. 
And: among divers others in | Englar 
(where nevertheleſs they are ſcarce e- 
agb) yon may finde Lady not Her- 
fonally.\kndwn--tme3 \ ho is abſolute 
Ai 00 che digt dal truc le Sheen 

lations vin the Ader phyſics; * ” 
wane if 


/ 


8 
* 
— 


ry 


E 


with en Turn of Stile o 


| Hun Book is intitil 4% 4 


Tucumr R szedhe (Brody 
B 1a, o 


ö GA RET: (| ther 
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went has defended Miz L og x's = 
of. Human nales, yon 
the. Later fan Ani 


cher ENay ofahluman Mandela: 
ing, written (bye Mr, Lox VER 
lo-\Anſwenco. don Rematkgvon 

tharEdlay. Wed e ud b NN bn 


dach e en 0, 2h e e ier, 


. FO NN ieh bern 
ingr of State, anebvNtir, valiant Co 


in Marz ad need nat gd Dackto tht Babys, 
lonian 8 E MIR a Mis, the Scyohian 
R= 


the Palmyre E UN- 
t rocks pads; Max- 
ee Ee 
have, 4 ben gomrtanſpuntedep _ 
ing the. Flariaus Huna f wur hun 
maſh learned Lingftiſhy Queen Bu A- 
BB(KToE 0 mborchdſe und direſtrub i her 
incomparable Counſellors, ad who.wifely 
NN . 


RUR. V 


T be Prefate. 
gave to the mo of ber Fa- 
or! ah 6h, « 
wards. (as ſhe 40 with — greater 
Security eſtabliſb the -Proteſtant Reli- 


hat ſhe might aſter- | 


gion on an-taiſhaken- Foundation? N 


Ihen became in a ſmall time the Terror 
of her Enemys, the Darling ef - ber 
Subjects, the Support of her  Allys, 
and fill d all Europe then with Envy 
and Admiration, as ſhe has ſince done 
the whole: Vorld with ber Name. At 
this very inflant, Queen A N Nx; who 
graces the ſame Throne, and who pro- 
paſes EL Iz a88 XA for ber Par- 
tern, abundantly ſhows what a Lady is 
| Capable ts do. © For as. ſhe yidds' to 
no Ptince upbatſoe ver for the Admi- 
niſtration af .commen Juſtice in her Do- 
minions," in maintaining moſt powerful = 
Plans by..Sea and\numerons” Armys by 
Lad, in beading tbe :Grand Alliance 
of- ſo mov different Nations and er- 
ſuaſiom againſt the 'Tyramiy' of France, 
ee fit eh, 1 5 
ars 
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P'Vars in Germany, Flanderr, Spain, 
and the Indies : ſo (what ſeems to be 
yet 4 weigbtier Task) ſhe keeps ſuch 


an even Balance among the ſeveral 
| contending Partys at home, that they 
are not able, according to their. unna- 


tural Diſpoſit ions, to oppreſs or | devour 
one another ; and even ſuch as oppoſe 


ber juſt Titlein favor of 'a- pretended. 


Brother, find her as Se in her 
Lenity to their Perſons, as prudent in in 
preventing. their pernicious De ſign 

She has given ſufficient Proofs that 
ſhe will not be influenc d bythe Clamors 
of Bigots from any Quarter, as well 
em to led the reſtleſs Firebrands 


of Society, and the Diſturbers of the 


public Tranquillity, under pretence of 
having greater Zeal than others for 
Religion, while. they only puſh forward 
their own. particular Piques and De- 
tho. amder- the. falſe: color. of 
advancing Gel Cauſe or the Church, 
Nevertheleſs. ſhe generauſly-endeavours 


to 


” 


Tue Preface. 
to quitt and ſat iy the Minds o/ al 
pes. of Men, mide neglecting the moſt: 
unreaſe unable ; ; which extraordinary Good. 
neſs ( not duly under ſtood at the begin- 
ning) did animate the. malignant Party. 

too haſtily to ſhow their vindicti ve and ar- 
bitrary. Spirit, as it drem ſome peaceable 
Murmurings from the Friends of Liberty, 
out of. a ons for her Naefe) 
Safety and the Breſervatiqnef the Com- 
 monwealth, But her Enemys were 
ſadly di ſappuinted, and ber.dutiful \Sub= 
at ſeaſonably. confirm d, when it 
peur d to all the Virid (and to us 
here. eſpecially) by her Spetchi at Uurbe. 
opening, of this Seſſin , Parliament,; 
that ſhe mond not only govern the 
burch and State according ito the known 
Las e England, "but likewiſe: reſo- 
lutely maintain. the Regal. Sncceſſion in 
the Proteſtant: Line, with-a\full and im- 
 partial>Toleration to all:Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters.” Here's but 4 ſhort Character 
ef what's die te * a Mo- 
" 


man, 
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man, and this under the Diſadvantage 
x ſucceeding ſo great a Man as Ring 
2 Witlilian Or if there wanted 
Jet an Example, S1 R, to reconcile 
Jon to Female Ability, | 1 wou'd , alledg 
the Preſumptive Heir of, on r (rown, 
ber Electoral Highneſs = Princeſs 
So DHA, who for the many Lan- 
guages ſhe ſpeaks ſo orſefth, ; for | 
ber vaſt Knowledg in * 
deep Inſight in State- Affairs, and fo 
underſtanding of the principal Contro- 
verſys in (Religion and Philoſophy, is 
bighly applauded 7by moſt of the Learned 
Men in Europe. Nom, if after all 
theſe Reaſons" and Inſtances, you are 
not het become 4 ſincere Convert, 

you ſhall, not only be prono unc d 
3 ol ſinare Heretick, but be deli- 
ver d oper to the Scarn of the 3 
as an ae bens; WE 


Gim. 
* * ? 


* 
3 7 „ 2 . 
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8. 8 1 "= Wat . cout i- 
nue diſpos d, as to this matter, yet 
the Length and Number of the Diſ- 
courſes | r* fed. hereby, are 4 ſufficient 
Anſwer 10 what you wrote of my ordi- 
nary Occupat ions in this Place. The 
Lady at "whoſe Rigueſt- I. aurbte alt 

moſt o "em, wants no Qualification 
for comprehending t hei Contents, 10 
move than, ſhe wanted Curioſity to pro- 


ſe the Queſtions. She under ſtuuds none 
of the ant ent Lang unges, — one 

very. well this —— Author 

and will believe m Matters of Fat of 
ont it. But"aw well fore your 1001 
ſake, 4s 107 oh xiate the - Scruples of 
thoſe to hom gen may occaſeonally 
ſhow theſe Lettine N and qui ha ve 
leave to do ſo' 9% e many us. you 
pleaſe) I 'havs\udded all ther. Original 
Mords of the Quotations in the Magin, 
tho in my Diſcourſe to the Lady they 
run in the * conting'd Thred and 
Stile 


The e 


Seile with the reſt. This has bin the 
laudable Method of the Antients, not- 
withſtanding the Moderns have fo 
ſtrangely perplex'd their Readers with 
the odd manner of inſerting their Au- 
thoritys : nor did ever any \ Perſon pre- 
tend that a Roman Lady of good 
Senſe cou'd nit read CIE RO of 
Human Dutys, or his Dialogues a- 
bout Divination, becauſe he has artful- 
ly wrought into his own Text and Wards, 
o many Paſſages of the Greek Wri- 
ters; whereas no Woman on Earth (and 


very few. Men) can make any thing 


of SELDEN or SALMAS1Us, 
without being tir d and diſguſted, which 
cowd not fail, even had they written 
in the vulgar Languages. To ſay 
that Ladys . not to be troulld 
w_ Authority m Reaſoning, is not 

ly to ſay that they are unreaſonable 
pong but alſo that the Scripture 
muſt never be quoted to em in Religion; 


a the Men will not let them 


b 2 learn 
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learn Hebrew, or that they are not 
willing themſelves to ſpoil the Soft- 
neſs of their Pronuntiation oy jo oy 
4 e 


10 IM may Eben upon it, 
9 '® that my Correſpoudent is one of © | 
the moſt curious Perſons you ever 
knew, and Miſtriſs of a Vaſt Compaſs 
of Knowledg, having read all that's 
worth, the pains in the Modern Tongues, 
to ſpeak nothing of the beſt Tranſla- 
tions from the antient Originals: and 
doubtleſs cf lh a Lady to admire 
thoſe old Men that are long fince dead, 
provided” bee eftetins the young Men 
that deſer ve it among the Living. 
Tho fome may” think & ER ENA 
an imaginary Lad), Jet 1 aſſure you 
in particular that ſhe's a very real 
Perfon, which' I the rather repeat, 
both to create in you à better Opinion 
of | Women, having ſo Frequently preſt 
v to marry; and in in hopes that ou L 
ive 
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give ſuch an Education to your Daugh- 
ters (if ever you have any) as to be 
77 4 leading Example to others: for the 
Practice of one Man of Fortune, 
Birth, and Reputation, has often gone 
very. far towards reforming a whole 
Country. As for others, tis no mat- 
ter if they ſtill believe SER EN A 
a Romantic Name, like the Marchioneſs 
S of Monſieur de FonTENELLEsS 
in his Pluralicy of Worlds: for 
they ll be ſo juſt however to acknoW- 
ledg, that if I bad the making of a 
Woman according to my own Fancy, 
ſhe ſpou d be quite another thing from 
thoſe vain, giddy, affected. pratling, 
and gawdy. things, who are as cheap as 
they are common, and who, as they 
are not hing but Out ſide themſelves, va- 
lie Not hing but Outſide in others; being 
Strangers to all good Qualitys, void 
f ſolid Vertue and true Aerit; fit 
only for an hour's Di ver fron or Amuze- 
ment, hut not for the principal De- 
1 8 8 8 liabt 


* 1 ; 
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light ad indiſſoluble Society of Life. 
This is no more a Reflection on the 
Women, than' on the generality of the 
Men, whoſe” Foppery, _ Singularity, 
Pride, Ignorance, and Intemperance, 

ſet n al leaſt on an equal bot- 
wr with the other Sex. Nor ought 
this Conſideration to beighten' your A- 
verſt ion, but” your (aution, Jmce be- 
ind g none'of thoſe Alen, you ' may ven- 
ſonably- nas Hour ar Wa the 
TEK: 16 e MY 
* 7.1 1. 8 ** 

i 5 ut Retz. the —_— on 
"this time, I muſt 75 8 you a little, 
SIR, or reading the Letters anne xt, 
by Ws you the "jeveral Occaſion: of 

writing. them. The Subj felt of t the 
Wa Letter i is The Orin and Force 
Prejudices, not from their 550 fi ical, 
but their moral Cauſes.” The Otcaſion 
was my ſhowing to SER ENA. the 
* e n ICER ©. | 
Neither I 
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* Neither Parents ( ſays: he) of 


| Nurſt;-or:Schoolmaſter; or Poet, ot 


Play houſe depraves our Senſes, not 
can the Conſent of the Multitude 
but all ſorts of 
Traps are laid to ſeduce out Un. 
derſtandings, either by thoſe whom 
juſt nom mention d, who when 
they receive us tender and igno- 


rant; infect and bend us as they 


pleaſe; or elſe hy that: Pleaſure 
which lies ſo deeply rooted in 
every one of our Senles, the pre- 
rended Follower of Good, but 
the real Mother of all Exits: cor- 
rupted by whoſe Alkitemencs, 'we 


| do _ Ne diſtinguiſh thoſe 


r ee —_ 
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+ Senſus a non Parens, non Nutrix, non 
Magiſter, non Poeta, non Scena depravar, non multitudinis 
Conſenſus abducit: at vero Animis omnes tendunrur 
Inſidiæ, vel ab iis quos modo enumeravi, qui teneros 
& rudes cum acceperunt, inficiunt & flectunt ut volunt 
vel ab ea, quz penitus in omni ſenſu implicata inſider, 


| imitatrix Boni voluptas, Malorum autem mater omnium. 


* . 0 


cujus 
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things that are good by Nature, 
becauſe they want this Softneſss 
and Titillation. Admiring the maſ= | 
terly Strength, and yet natural Eaſmeſs 
of theſe Words, ſhe own'd to me, that 
after diſcovering many Prejudices to be 
really ſuch, yet ſhe did nat find her 4 
perfectly cur d of their Influence and fre- 
quent Returns. VVhberefore \ſhe: de- 
a my Opinion of this matter in 
Writing, which J perform d in as brief 
a 710nner as 1 cou d, taking that very 
aſſay e for my Text; ſhowing the ſuc- 
ce{jrvg Growth and Increaſe of Preju- 
dices throevery ſtep of our Lives, and 
proving that all the. Men in the VYorld 
are join d in the ſame Conſpiracy to 
deprave the Reaſon: of every individual 
Perſon. 1 have drawn as lively a 
Picture as Icou d in little, of the Pre- 


* 


. by 
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cujus Blanditiis nk 2 natura * "WP 


dulcedine hac & ſcabie arent, non W De 
Leg. lib. 1. 7 


— judices | 
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7 judices in all (onditions of Men, nor 
bave I tax d any thing but What is 
2 blam'd by e very one in others, however 
tbey may indulge tbeir own Miſtakes : 
2 and he that wil! infer,” that I am againſt 
either Learning, or Religion, or Go- 
vernment, from vba. 1 have cenſur'd 
in Schools, Univerſutys, Churches, or 
= Stateſmen, may with as good reaſon 
pretend that I am. againſt breeding up 
or nur ſing of Children, agamſt all Pro- 
g 75 ons and Trades, againſt ordinary 
Conperſation, or living in Society; 
3 ſince there's none f tbeſe without 
their peculiar Abuſes, and that they 
are an ” ſuch = e 1 a 
: ; [ROE 23 OR ER Y * | 


1. 7 H E * 3 contains 
b The Hiſtory of the Soul's Immor- 
3 tality among the Heathens, and 
was written at SER EN As Re- 
7 queſt. After asking me one day, whe- 


| W 08! to P&ATS: in 
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4 French Trauſlition of his PN 1 bo, 
which J recommended to her, and ny) 
anſwering, that his deſſe was pretty well 

repreſented, tho his Elegance far from 
being expreſt; - ſhe wonder d that the 
reading of that Book con add arty | 
Force to GA To s Reſolution of laying 

violent hands on ſumſelf, to avoid 
falling under the Il ſurpation of Or- 
$a R j and much more that it "cou'd 
fo tranſport CutomBROTYSs of 
- mbraeia as to precipitate himſ: elf into 
the Seu, the ſooner to arrive a that 
happy dt are therein deſcribd: ac know 

tedging that ſhe." found little cen 
Evidince; and a world of 'p1 precarious Sup. 
poſitions, throughout that whole tediows 
Dialogue. I told her that Divine 
Authority was\ the-ſureſt- Anchor. f our 
Hope, anditbe beſt if not the only» D- 
monſtration of the Souls ht 
added, that it was not ſtrange te 
find this Opinion doubted or den * * 
many * 12 Heachens and. w 
ba | "ner 


The iet! | 
matter of ſuch Tathfſerenice by miſt 3 
em, conſidering bow it firſt came ts 
be known among them, and the feeble 
Reaſons they' had to belie ve it: conclu- 
ding, that Ca TO woud not have 
ſur viv d the Liberty of Rome, had he 
ne ver ſeen the Wks of Plaro; 
that the Story . CLEOM BROT usS 
was far from beine g well atteſted; that 
ſore of the Antients themſel'ves laid lit- 
tle "ſtreſs on the Arguments there” put in 
the mouth of So RATES; and that 
Cie EAN o, the profeſt Ab = 
Pi aTo,' yy particularly of this 
Book, con d. yet give his Cenſure of it 
in theſe words: & But I know not 
how it happens (-ſays' he) that 
while | read! 3 but when J 
have laid aſide the Bock, and be- 
5 to reaſon with my! [7 * 
i : e 


8 fa of — m ̃ —ñä— FR — 
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the Soul's Immortality, all that 


prix d to bear me talk of a Time when 


- this Opinion begun among the Heathens, 3 
44 if like other Notions it had its pro-— 
per Authors, Favorers, or Oppoſers, al 
which 1 roundly. affirm'd to ber, and 9 
bat withal I wou'd ſow ber the gra- 
dual Progreſs of it thro all the Parts | 


of the Earth then known, together wit 


the true Original of the Poetical Kall | 


concerning the Elyſian Fields, the Ri- 
pers, Judges, Gates, and Ferryman of | 


Hell, ,of \ Sauls. being | diſquieted for | 


want of orderly Burial, n. mae | 


Proofs tbat the antient Egyptians were | 


the genuine Fountains of all Learning 
2 Religion to the 


= ever vents. but by the bo in the | 


— 


16 


— — 


marum cpi cogitare Aﬀentio | omnis = anner 
Tuc. Miah lib. a. ni 1 Hort of 2 © > 


Heathen. Worls, | | 
All this] have. endeavour'd ta make out, | 
I vill not ſay. by the beſt Autboritys | 
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Aſſent is vaniſh'd. . She was ſur- Þ 
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by antient Books we have remain- 
ing ; for in theſe caſes Suppoſitions 
F Y owt to go for nothing, and there- 
= fore when we ſay that | ſuch. or | ſuch 
= were the fir rſt - that taught Aſtronomy, 
| that built femples, that practisd Ma- 
gick, we do not mean abſalutely the 
mr (Jer in ſo many Ages who cou d 
be certain of that?) fie the * firſt that 
th can be prov'd on Record ſo to: have 
done; and thus I won d be underſtood 
* whenever I expreſs my ſelf in that 
manner. 1 have in this Letter like- 
2 wiſe prov'd, that the Opinion of the Souls 
2 Immortality had not its beginning from 
the Philoſophers, as makimg ſuch an 3 
© Inference from the Spontaneous Motions, 
Keaſoning, or Speech of Men 3 but, on 
the contrary; I have ſhown this Notion 
% among the Heathens to have. hin fiſt 

e taken up by the Mob, popular Traditions 
—— | often becoming the Doctrins of Philo- 
abitur. ſopbers, who ſtrive to ſupport by good 
__ | Reaſons what 10 others begun with none 


or 
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or very bad ones, If what I have 
alledg de found to be true, it firſt 
eb thoſe who came) ſuppoſe 
that the Heathens bad learnt the Souls 
Immortality from the Jews, and ſecond- 
ly the Opinion which Dr. Co WAK 
has eſpous d, * That the ſeparate 
Exiſtence of Human Souls pro- 
ceeded from the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers and no others; tho when 1 
wrote that Letter I did not know there 

as any ſuch Book in the world as the 
Doblo s, which J have but lately: ſeen, 
and 2 85 e in it bo! "oy e mp | 


\ 


11 \7 N. the third Lies Ae 
likewiſe to SEREN 4, and at her 
own Defare, yo find The' Origin 
of Idolatry, explain d ' after 4 very 
di ferent mamer from what is commonly 
recetV'd. "There alſo-\ you may read the 


fiſt Canſer of the rare W 
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 Profts, and Altars, "their Feaſts, 4 aud 
Sacrifice; of Imager, Statues, and 
Tutelar) Powers . of Ghoſts, SpeFfers, 
Oractes, Magick, id Judiciary Wo 
l) ; with the Reaſons bow eopls 
came to imagine that Heaven (or the 
Paluce of the Good) was over their 
Heads, and that Hell (or the Priſon 
of the Wicked) las” under their Feet ; 
why" they "look" ub when they pray, 
and ſeveral other things of this nature, 
for which it's generally imagin'd no ac- 
count can be given beſides Cuſtom, or 
that in the Abyſs of Time, and under 
ehe Ruins of proper (Monuments, fuch 
Originals are i recoverabißy bury d. 
Reaſons are likewiſe given in this Letter 
or the principal of the Heathen Rites, 
che odd eee they have made of- 
their Deityr, the ungodlike F. Horys 
Webry 5 of their Aftions, and other 
[Particularitys which have bin long re- 
garded as the Fiftions" of Poets, or the 
Bxtravagancys of human Imagination, 
ut 


e ee eee e * 
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but no way to be probably reduc d to the 
Exactne/s of - Hiſtory. And laſt of ali 
is explain d the threefold Diviſion of the 


Heathen Theology into Natural, Civil, 
and Poetical, with the Allegorical Inter- 


pretation of their Myſterys, and 4 Pa- 


rallel of their Praflices with the Cor- 


ruptions of Chriſtianity ; whereby it ap- 
pears. that in all Ages Super ſtit ian is 


actually the ſame, home ver the Names of 


it may vary. This third is the longeſt 


| of all the Lecters, but you'll think it 
impoſ fable that in ſo ſhort a. one am 


Satisfaction can he given concerning ſo 
many different Subjetts as I bave already 
nam'd, not to inſiſt. on what 1 have not 
time to mention: and therefore you are 
to ſuppoſe that I don't empty common 
places here, aud deliver all that may be 
ſaid on each of theſe Heads (which I have 


bin far from doing) but only all that's 


 ſtriftly neceſſary to mate em Very car- 


tain, eaſy, and intelligible to 4 Lady, 


i 
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is not an Argument therefore that IJ 

| bave no mre Reaſons or Authoritys 
left to defend what | may be reckon 4 : 
dangerous Paradoxes, 4 ſuch as. are 


* be. on... 


3 mortally. afraid if they are led but one 

. | Ffep cut of. the common Road, tho but tg 

Y make their way. ſhorter and ſafer, or to 

: walk apon Carpet Downs, inſtead of wan - 

a dring guideleſs thro a Wilderneſs, | over 

* 2 and Moraſſes, among ene 

2A SpA and Fre ec. n | 
a wt {ew en £4546, W jp 
y 10 u 1 wonder, Thelen | { 
5 I ga 4 differ ſo much both about the b 
Origin and Progreſs of -ldelatry, with one ö 
5 whoſe Book on this very Subject I have : 
d fo lately recommended to. you under an g 
1 ad vantageous Character; I mean the | 
- moſt faithful and Aae Antiquar y 

e AN TONT VAND L B, principal 

5 Phyſician to the City of Harlem. My 

5 Opinion of that Book is ſtill the ſame, 

„ only that (as I then told you) inſtead of - 

* the O rigin and Progreſs of Idolatry, 

is I Biel to have been intitul'd, 


. A 
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A compleat Collection of the quay 
antient Heathen, Jewiſh, and 
Chriſtian- Superſtitions ': for theſe 
things are in thut Bool very accurately 
diſcrilal, but litile ſaid of their Origin, 
or nothing contrary to my Authort'ys, 
except what I have confuted about 
the NMorſhip of the Celeſtial Bodys; 
and the Progreſs of 1dolatry from Chal- 
deg to Syria and other Parts of Aſia, 
particularly to Innia, thence to Greece, 

and ſo on, barely ſuppos d, but nat 4 
 ferdto be prov d, as may be ſeen in the 
ſecond and third (hapters of the firſt 
Diſſertation, Where the Subject is indeed 
but incidentally hinted, Nor do I queſ- 
tion but that learned Gentleman pil pre- 
fer good Authority, tho not commonly 
taken notice of, to 4 vulgar Error, tho 
generally apprdv'd.'' Mr. Vaxvale's 
Hiſtory of the Heathen Oracles you have 
already perus d with great Satisfactian. 
Fle has lately publiſh'd eleven Diſſerta- 
tions 1 chiefly to the Sacred Func- 
tions of the Heathens, wherem from 
Medals, 


ter, by Blood, and the like; whence we 


Medals, Inſcriptions, 3 of 


Authors, vaſt Diſcoverys are made in 


Antiquity." He has at preſent in the 
Preſs a Confutation/ of the pretended 
AIs TEAS, and conſequently the 
Hiſtory of the Greek Tranſlation of the 
Old Teſtament; falſiy attributed to the 


ſeventy Interpreters. In the fame Vor 


lume he tre its of the antient Kites of 


| Purification ant Regeneration, as Waſh- 


ings, Sprinklngs, Immer ſiont, by Was 


are to expect man curious Circumſtances 
relating to (hriſtian Baptiſm, deli ver d 
not on ly with'the greateſt Freedom, but 
alſo with the utmoſt Fairneſs * 72 tho 


Mr. VN DUAL E be h/ Profe ſſiun à 
Mennonite, or (as we term them) an 


Anabaptiſt, yet be's one of the moſt 

aſfioate Lovers of Truth, as well as 
of his Friends, that 1 ever knew; of 
a large Soul notwithſtanding his narrow 
Fortune, and of nobler Thoughts than 


to be a Bigot to any thing againſt 


Ec 2 Plain 


= 
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v1 Bet], rs whilten other Let- 
terito & BR BN. A, and concerning 
mat ters much more curious; but not 
having het tranſcrib d em fair, 1 ſend 
you in ſtead of them two Philoſophical 
Liters, written to Gentlemen altoge 
ther unknown. to % The firſt, — 
the fourth in the Pacgquet, was ſent to 
 an\exceſſiveuddmirer f. SN 4, 
one addifted to his Principles, 
ond: reputed the. beſ of. am to under- 
Syſtem. | = having di iſ. 
puted together ut ſeverd. times on ſe- 
vperal Heads, ILtold him once, en paſ- 

ſant, that the whole; Fahrick of that 
Philoſophy was without any ſolid Foun- 
dation 3 of which he laying immediate 
bald, wou d never. lit me. be guiet, till, 
getting leiſure endugh in à lovely. Crs: 
2 2 : wrote this Letter, 

eing a Fenſon of extraordinary (an- 
dar, 7 acknowledg;d: Sv 1.8 or | 


Wink: 3 S A 


of the latter part, wherein I declarid 
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s A fo. be defective in that paint, and 


conſeq uently i in all that depended. on it;. 


tho be had ne ver obſerv d ſo much: be- 


fore, and ſome other. Spindfi ifts fhowd 
the ſame" Ingenuit ). But u Gentle« 


man, 'no leſs luſtrious for: his excels 
lent Learning than his noble Family; have 
ing get 4 \ ſight of what they ſtifd-the 
Confutation of S'>:1x bs a; ad 
Thich they handed one to another, he 
beſtoip'd-many Commendations (not fit 
for me to repeat) on that part of the 
Letter which directly regarded that 
Phbiloſopher : hut ce bis Diflike 


my oun Opinion; that Motion is eſſeũ- 
tial to Matter no leſs than Exren- 
ſion, and that Mutter neither ever 
was nor e ver can be \ſluggiſh, dead, 
and inactive Lump, or in 4 State d 

abſolute. Rehoſe. To the ſeveral U 
jeltiana be war pleas d tu mate, Fd. 
tum di diſtibet Anſwers in the ſecond 
auer, which is the fel and laſts in 
Ins Cc'3 the 
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The Preface 


the Pacquert./ For the Apologys 1 


make about maintaming 'a Notion ſo 
flatly oppoſite both to bi Antients and 
Moderns, I refer you to the Letter 
it ſelf, where" you'll likewiſe be con- 
vinc'd t hat my Opinions i not tharge- 
able with any of thoſe ill Conſequences, 
to which at firſt. jrght it may ſeem ob⸗ 
noxious, - J -ſhall not anticipate your 
own Obſervation with relution to "what 

portant. Uſes it may ſer ve in Philo- 
05 ſince the Queſtion ought not to 
be how convenient, but how true it is: 


nor will I excuſe my 3 'of the 


Myſterys of Philoſophy in ſo plain a 
Stile, being ſorry 1 had not tine enough 
to render thoſe things much more com- 


-mon and intellgible, it being 4 great 


deal eaſter to deliver em in the ordmary 
Terms of Art; but then fe wer are left 


Judges of the Controverſy, and the 
Subject made leſs uſeful or entertain- 
ing. I hope, if Dr. CO WAR D 


( wiſe laſt Book a lately: perus d) 


. ren 


uy a 


2 
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happens to ſee this Letter, that he 


will not aſſert it & to be evidently. 
plain that Motion is not Matter, 


tho if we come to define it, ſcs. 
te, we can hardly find Words to 


expreſs its Quiddity by: for ] fan- 


cy I have made it very clear, that 
Notion is but Matter under à certain 
Conſideration, tho it does not imply or 


exhauſt the whole Idea of Hatter, 0 
more than Extenſion does. One that 


ſas (as he profeſſes to & ) the 
Poſlibiliry of God's endowing. 
— ſelf-movent Princi- 
ples, will no longer hold it to be philo- 
ſo phically impoſſible: nor | maintain 
that it does not always exert it 
ſelf from ſome latent and un- 
knowa : Reaſons of the Divine 
Weg and * be . 


3 . 5 e %. 
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The Preface. 
ſes may be I to preſerve the Order 
and Frame of the Univerſe, which 
(he-thinks ) ſhou d all Matter ſtart 
up into Self- motion, wou'd ne- 
ceflarily be deſtroy d, and chere - 
fore God has thoug bt fit to re- 
ſtrain it. When he 1 my Ar- 
guments, be U find ng fuch danger to 
the Univer/e,. as be apprebends, 3 

Marter :s conſtant Exerciſe of. its eſſen⸗ 
tial Action : and indeed it wou d be 4 
(omtradietum that Motion was eſſential 
co: Matter, ad, Jer that only. ſome | 
Parts of Matter; wid on certain, ca · 
frons, were endow; d with 4 4 Popper 
moving. themſel vet ij whereas | Matte. 
niay as well 8 vit hout l 
teuſion as wit bout Mation, if. a 

any ub in ny Allegations ; gh nei: 


ther thiß nor thatynor any ather partiqulur 
Direction of 1 its Motion be elſential to 


— 
— . Wee 
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it, but left to the ordinary Determina- 


tions. of the mutual Action of Bochs 
on one. another, or to the immediate 


Power and moſt. wiſe, Purpoſe of Al- 


migbty God. But to ſay that God 


may take Motion from Matter, tho it 


were eſſential, to it, is to /ay,. that he 
can deprive it of Extenſion or Soli- 
diy ; and this 5s to h that he can 


make it no Matter. . 


{nid t e wy A 

»+ $5::ACCO RD; ING: tothe li- 
berty I gave © you, before, you may in- 
differently ſhow. theſe Letters to all 
your Acquaintance-that- are curious of 
ſachthings, without | nauirmg whether 
they be Friends or Foes to me, . whether 
they be Whigs or Torys, Latitudina- 


rians or Preciſians, Occaſi nal Con for- 


miſts..0r Non jurant Schiſmatics: for 
there s not hing in this Pacquet relating 


ko the Diſputes which divide em at pre- 


ſent either in Neligion or Politics, no- 


_ thing, but what may be read vit bout 
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Paſfion by tboſe of all Partys, Seis, 
and Factions. Theſe are only imocent 
Reſearches into the venerable Ruins of 
Amiquity, or ſport Efſays in Philo- 
fophy, not calculated to offend any, but 
to pleaſe all ; and to divert,” if they 
are not capable to inſtruct. As for 
thoſe u bo are jealous" of every thing, 
they are ſufficiently puniſh d in having 
their (enſues valu d by no body; and 
(as we uſe to quiet froward Children) 
to neglect their Complaints, and nat to 
bumbur their Pettiſhneſs, is the moſt 
certain way of ſilencing thoſe \peeviſh 
Knights Errant, bo are always in 
ſearch of new Adventures, and make 
every one they encounter 4 Giant or a 
Dwarf. It were an effetlual Method 
indeed to diſcourage all Improvements in 
Learning, all further . in 
Knowledg or Politeneſs, if Men cou d 
be ae from preſenting the World 
wit hethe Opinions, Manners, Religions, 


or Kn of the Antients, leſt 
any 
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any of the Moderns ſpon d fancy their 
 0wn Perſonages to be acted under this 
Difguize : nor wil! J deny but Appli- 
cations of this kind may ae. be 
very naturally made, tho a Writer had 
ne ver thoug ht or intended ſuch a thing 
which 1 declare to be my preſent Dy. 
poſition, except where I have direftly 
expreſt the Compariſon ; but ſuch Hife. 
rences are much eaſier drawn by the Peo- 
ple concern'd, who muſt needs perceive 
the beſt of any, what has the greateſt 
Reſemblance with their own Doftrins or 
Practices. Nos in this (aſe there 
remains, in my judgment, but one of 
theſe two things ; either to rejett what 
they themſelves defend, if it be no better 
*' grounded than what they condemn in the 
Antients, and that perbaps it has from 
"thence its very Oniginal : or elſe to get 
4 Law enacted, that People muſt not be 
told what the Antients belie vd, and 
that the Moderns never copy d any thi 
from them but what was lh » 10 
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ful and good, omitting all that was 


ay my bad or erroneous. 


16. 48 for the Reflections ou 
may not be willing to hear againſt me 


fond any of your angry Friend, I 


have often advis'd you not to trouble 
your ſelf about ſuch Trifles no more 
than Ido; at leaſt till you ſee that my 
Betters in (C burch and State can be 

able to ſeture themſelves. from the Slan- 
der and Calunmy of 'thoſe, who have an 
Intereſt to decry their Perſons, or Want 
Ability to oppoſe thei, Performances. 
 Mankindss in all Ages abe ſame; tbe 
fame Artiſices have hin: ever ufd to 
raiſe their Paſſions or to miſguide their 


| Zeal, and no Apolſog ys can ſatisfy ſuch - 


as are angry mi 


per ſonal Hatred.s:"whenefore : all wiſe 


Men une ever defpis'd the Outorys of 
this ſort, and if they performd \any = 


thing worthy of Notice: u Praiſe they 
w — 3 mere 


not 
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ithant a reaſon, or ant of 
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not blam d (which ſeldom happen.d) than 
that they were malicionſly _—_ d as they 
expelted, ſuſpecting by the Silence of 
others that their Work was contes emptible, 
or fearing from the general. Approba- 
tion that they had not written the, Truth. 
But whatever might be their Fortune in 
their own Time, impartial Poſterity does 
juſtice to their Memory, when. that of 
their Adverſarys is utterly, forgot, or 
remember'd only to their Digrace, for 
their envious or ignorant Oppoſition 

what deſerv d their Thanks and Appro- 
bation. Of all Weakneſſes Vanity is 
certainly, the moſt unbecoming ; and yet 
when an Adverſary rails, a man is very 
apt to think, he cannot rea ſo; on; that 
when be's angry, tis becauſe. he cannot 
| unſwer-'; that he has little to, [ay to the 
Subject, when. he rambles to things 
which are foreign to it; and that when 
be raiſes a.Duſt, "tis to blind bis Rea- 

der's Eyes, or fo eſcape under the favor 
7 bis on cad. There are ſome, we 


a | know, 
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know, of that peculiar Temper, that 
they cannot live, if they are not be- 
Jpatterig one or other; and if it be 
neceſſary for their Health, or that 
their Conſtitution requires this Diſ- - 
charge of their Choler, we ou gbr no 
more toblamethem, he we find others 
regard what they %. As for the 
Character of a Low Churchman, 
which you ſent me, and ſuch other Au- 
thors, 2 notwith}Nanding g my Abſence, 
or not mtermeddling in their Controver- 
Ho, and conſidering the Satisfaction 1 
gave in Vindicius Liberius concern- 
mg the Exceptions taken at | Chriſti- 
anity not Myſterious, yet have 
wire-drawn my Name into their irre- 
ligious Invectives, and wou'd needs 
Honor me with their Abuſes in ſo ood 
Company, as that of our moſt vene- 
rable Prelates ; who, in ſhort, have 
uod the ſame Language Fg my Si- 
lence and Compliance as before; *tis 
plainly evident, that all their Pretences 
were 
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were As hypocritical as their Charity is 
narrow, that they were never afted by 
Zeal for my Soul {but Malice againſt my 
Perſon, not out of Concern for the 
Church, but to ge atify 4 Faction, and ſome 
77 eme to be rewarded for petty 8 er vices, 
who can never expect Preferment by 


greater. Theſe are the men who oc- 
caſion d that Scandal on the Clergy, that 
they never fo <5 s but God forbid 


that a great Bo ſhruld be chargeabl e 
with the Offences of a few, who crib- 
ble without their Conſent. He ſhall at 
any time bave my Thanks, and not my 
Diſpleaſure, who treats me with no more 
Rel pect than our never to be forgot- 
ten Deliverer from Slavery and the 
inimitable Stator of our Liberty, King 
Wiltiam; who gives me no better 
Quarter than to ſo conſiderable a Body 


of Proteſtants and good Subjects as 


the Engliſh Diſſer enters ; and who foows 


no more Tenderneſs to me, than to all 


the Nw — of the eftabliſh'd 
Church, 


\ 
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C burch. But that Perſon has pleasd 
ſo. very | few by his furious and intem- 
perate way 5 1 not to ſpeak of 
his want of Knowleds as well as want 
of Civility, and indeed the very Deſign 
of his Label was. Q oi extremely. wicked, 
to oppreſs. ſome, and to divide us all, 
that without regard to him or thoſe of 
his wa op ey, I may venture to declare 

If 4 Low Churchman at.. home, 
= an Occaſional C _. _ the 
Dri here abroad. 


we . | Ma 


17. H 4 75 7 N G ad 
rar ou. befare for reading the. fol 

loving Diſſertations, dee 2 
or. Obſtacle in your way, 1 ſhall re- 
125 20 and ny. fel fran at) fur- 
| 1G ge at preſent, only aſſur ing 
= Tlong 10 ſee you (which. I 
be. 6 45 ve ſhortiy) a mch as 
Man in England, aud that 1 

as al wen Wark Serves. 
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e enn, 7 lope 
j. 3 O greatly complain, 
4436 , MADAM, that you 
aare ſtill a Captive to 


>; I wonder more how 


you came to t rid of ſo many. You'l 


be eaſily comforted, and entertain a bet - 
ter Opinion of your ſelf, when you ſe- 
riouſſy conſider in what a miſerable 
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| The Origin and Force 


...., ſeveral Prejudices ; and 


Condition all men are born, and how 


impoſſible it is for them not to be edu- 
cated in Error; how. difficult to get 
free from their Prepoſſeſſions in riper 
Age, and how dangerous to do it, when 
they become well-diſpos'd by the Diſ- 


t 


B 2. NOW, 
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„ 2 
1 2. NOW, ſince you are pleas'd to 
deſie it, I ſhall briefly trace this Subject 
from the beginning, ſhowing by what 
degrees our Prejudices grow, and what 
additional ſtrength they inceſſantly re- 
ceive in their courſe. We all partake 
but too much of the Iaclinations of 
thoſe that give us Life, and of the 
Paſſions that are predominant in the 
Blood of the Family: and if our Fea- 
tures and Actions were not infallible 
Arguments, that we are ſubject to re- 
ceive good or bad Impreſſions in the 
Womb; yet the extraordinary Marks 
which we ſometimes bear, occaſionꝰd by #Þ 
the Longing of our Mothers, or by ſome | 
other Accident (which they often re- 
member) afford a ſufficient Froof that 
the Foundation of our Prejudices is very 
ſtrongly laid before we are born. The 
Temperament we receive in the firſt 
Formation, gives not only a Diſpoſition 
to this or that particular Humor and 
Habit; but alſo a viſible Biaſs to moſt 
Actions of our future Lives, which is 
not to be cur'd but by the utmoſt Efforts 
and Exerciſe of Reaſon. 


8 W E no ſooner ſee the Light, but 
the grand Cheat begins to delude us | 
WW ”" mom 8: 


ee 3 
from every Quarter. The very Mid- Letter 
wife hands us into the World with ſuper- I. 
ſtitious Ceremonys, and the good Wo- 
men aſſiſting at the Labor have a thou- 
ſand Spells to avert the Misfortune, or 
to procure the Happineſs of the Infant; 
making ſeveral ridiculous Obſervations, 
to diſcover the Omen of his future State 
of Life. Nor is the Prieſt in ſome pla- 
ces behind- hand with theſe Goſſips, to 
initiate him betimes into his Service, 
by pronouneing certain Forms of Words 
as ſo many powerful Charms, and uſing 
the gentle Symbols of Salt or Oil, or 
the ſeverer Applications of Iron or Fire, 
or by marking him after ſome other 
0 manner, as his own Right and Property 
| for the future. The Child, it's true, is 
not yet affected by any of theſe or the 
like Foolerys, whatever Virtue he may 
be afterwards perſuaded to allow them: 
but this ſhows how early thoſe about 
him begin to infect him (if they cou'd) 
with their own miſtakes, and how in- 
duſtriouſly every one with whom he has 
afterwards to do, endeavours to deprave 
his Reaſon from the very beginning; 
ſo that not remembring when, or where, 
or how he came by many of his No- 
t tions, he's tempted to believe that they 
E 1] Proceed from Nature it ſelf, and is aſto- 
8... | B 2 niſh'd 
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| Letter niſh'd to find that any ſhou'd call the 


leſs have they the courage to enter 


The Origin and | Force 


Truth of 'em in queſtion ; as it will 


more evidently appear from the follow- 


ing Reflections. 
4. WE are preſently after our Birth 


deliver'd to Nurſes, ignorant Women of 
the meaneſt Vulgar, who infuſe into us 


their Errors with their Milk, frightning 
us into quiet with the menaces of 


Rawhead and Bloody-bones, Buggle- 
bows and Bullbeggars. And leſt we 
ſhou'd be loſt by wandring abroad, or 


drop into Wells or Rivers, they terrify 


us with ſtorys of Spirits and Hobgob- 


lins, making us believe that all loneſome 
places are haunted, and that the invi- 
ſible Powers are principally active and 


_ miſchievous in the night-time. . What is 


thus invented at the beginning to keep 
Children under Government (a Go- 
vernment that indeed makes em miſe- 
rable Slaves ever after) is believ'd by 
them in good earneſt when they grow 
older, -whereby the whole Generation 
and Country comes to be perſuaded of 


it at laſt, and this to ſuch a degree, that 


many People (otherwiſe. prudent. e- 
nough) dare not ſleep alone in a Cham- 
ber, nor travel but by Day- light, much 


into 
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of Prejudices. 

into empty Houſes or Churches. 
. FROM our Nurſes we are 

brought home, where we are ſtill put 

into worſe hands among idle and igno- 


rant Servants, whoſe chiefeſt Enter- 


tainments are Diſcourſes of Fairys, 


Elves, Witchcrafts, walking Ghoſts, 


Fortune-telling, conſulting Aſtrologers, 
or fuch other chimerical Doings; de- 


lighting to fright and delude one ano- 


ther, not ſeldom to carry on their pri- 


intended, never fail to make fatal im- 
preſſions on the Children: and for the 
moſt part our Parents are not wiſer. 


80 1 E N ue are ſent out to School, 


where all the Youth come equally infe&- 
ed from home, and hear of nothing there 
but Dæmons, Nymphs, Genii, Satyrs, 
Fauns, Apparitions, Prophecys, Tranſ- 
formations, and other ſtupendous Mi- 
racles. We tell all our ſtorys over again 


among our ſelves; and what may be 


conceal'd from a Child in a prudent 
Family, he's ſure to hear of it at School, 
where ſo many Children are brought 
together, not to improve one another 


(which cannot be ſuppos'd of ſuch Con- 


verſation) but to communicate their 
B 3 mutual 
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6 The Origin and Force 
Letter inutual Miſtakes and vicious Habits, to 
I. grow the more idle, and to meet with 
bad Examples. We greedily devour 
the Poets, Orators, and Mythologiſts, 
committing great Extracts of their 
Fictions to our memory, being ſur- 
priz' d and gain'd by the Charms of their 
Stile, Numbers, and Compolition ; 
whereby it comes to paſs that we {wal- 
low the Poiſon of their Errors with 
inexpreſſible Pleaſure, and lay a large 
Foundation for future Credulity, inſen- 
ſibly acquiring a Diſpoſition for hearing 
things rare and wonderful, to imagin 
we believe what we only dread or deſire, 
to think When we are but puzzPd that 
we are convinc'd, and to ſwallow what 
we cannot comprehend. Eee 


7. WE are made little wiſer, tho 
much more vain and conceited in the 
Univerſitys, eſpecially abroad, where 
the Profeſſors (right or wrong) muſt 
_ accommodate all things to the Laws 
and the Religion of the Country : or, if 
they ſteal ſometimes into the Liberty of 
Philoſophizing, they generally run into 
Extremes, either making us truſt too 
little or too much to our Senſes, or 
amuſing us with illuſory Abſtractions, 
and Subtiltys which refine the Subject 
| | > Out 


f Prejudices. — 
out of our View, reducing it at laſt to Letter 
mere nothing. The Univerſity is the I. 
moſt fertile Nurſery of Prejudices, VV 
whereof the greateſt is, that we think | 
there to learn every thing, when in 
reality we are taught nothing ; only we 
talk by Rote with mighty aſſurance the 
precarious Notions of our Syſtems, 
which if deny'd by another, we have 
not a word further to/ſay out of our 
common Road, nor any Arguments left, 
to ſatisfy the Oppoſer or our ſelves. 

But our comfort is, that we know as 
much as our Maſters, who affect to 
ſpeak a barbarous Jargon which com- 

monly has no Significat ion; and the 
main Art that fits their Diſciples to 
take their Degrees, is to treat of very 
ordinary Matters 1n very extraordinary 
Terms. Let this dos not render them 
half ſo inſupportable to People of Senſe, 
as their formal Stiffaeſs and Pedantry, 
their perpetual Itch of Diſpute and Con- 
tradition. I purpoſely forbear ſaying 
any thing of the Advantage commonly 
taken there from the Inexperience of the 

Youth (who muſt naturally rely on the 

Judg ment of their Teachers) to ingage 

em betimes to different Partys and 

„ FF Pactions, to Sourneſs, Cenſoriouſneſs, 

3 and Bigotry: ä in one word, there 

1 4 is 
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3 The Origin and Force 
Letter is ſcarce any thing learnt at the Uni- 
I. verſity, but what a man muſt forget, if 
be would be underſtood, or not ap- 
pear ridiculous and troubleſome, when 
he comes into other Company + 


8. BUT as if all this were not 
enough to corrupt our Underſtandings, 
there are certain Perſons hir'd and ſet 
apart in moſt Communitys ofthe World, 
not to undeceive, but to retain the reſt | 
of the People in their Miſtakes. This ⁶ 
will be counted a hard Saying, but it | 
cannot concern the Orthodox Clergy: | 
and of other Prieſts what can there be 
more certain, ſince tis for this very rea- 
ſon they are counted Heterodox? The ” 
firange things and amazing ſtorys we 
have read or heard (if of any Concern 
to a particular Religion) are daily con- 
firm'd to us by the Preacher from the 
Pulpir, where all he fays is taken for 
Truth by the greateſt part of the Audi- 
tory, no body having the liberty to 
contradict him, and he giving out his 
own Conceits for the very Oracles of *} 
| God, Tho every Sect will deny this 
| of its peculiar Doctrines (and that we | 
know it, SERENA, to be falſe of 
the Reform'd Religion which we pro- 
fels) yet the reſt affirm it with unde. 
„„ * niable 


niable Arguments of one another; for it Letter 
is impoſſible they ſhou d be all or above I. 

; one of em in the right, which is a WW 

| Demonſtration _ the reſt, being the 
bulk of Mankind, are retain'd in their 
Miſtakes by their Prieſts. And never- 

theleſs the very Doubts about the Joys 

| of Heaven and the Torments of Hell, 

EY are enough to procure Authority. for 


; | their infinite Contradictions : ſo ſtrong 
| 2 are the Impreſſions of Hope and Fear, 
\ # which: yet are ever founded in Igno- 


rance 25 


TT 9. WHEN we come abroad into 
To the World, we find all thoſe Errors to 
de in ſo high a Credit, that every one is 

gaz d on as a Monſter, who is out of 
this univerſal Mode: or if by ſome 
lucky chance we ſhou'd happen to be 
EI undeceiv'd, yet the prevailing Power of 
| Ingsatereſt will make us hypocritically 
(or, if you pleaſe, prudently) to pre- 
| tend the contrary, for fear of loſing 
13 our Fortunes, Quiet, Reputation, or 
Lives. This confirms others in their 


3 Prejudices by our example, as much as 
if we were deceiv'd our ſelves; for 
knowing nothing of our Minds but by 
ouroutward Actions, which appear ſo 
like their. own, they judg us. to be of 
N the 


ö 
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Eetter! the ſame Perſuaſion. © Beſides, that to 
IJ. maintain we are in the Right, while 

others are in the Wrong, will be inter- 
preted ſuch an Affront to all other Peo- 
— — Man wou'd not venture to be 
. — who knows Mankind, and is 
reſolv?d to lead an eaſy Life far from 


: the World. 


11. i 


err? T 11 0 SE * are more in ens 
with the Buſtle of the Publick, or more 


under a Neceſſity to endure it, gene- 


rally betake themſelves to ſome Pro- 
feſſion. This indiſpenſably engages em 
to many Prejudices in favor of their par- 


not always believe, yet they find it 
their intereſt that others ſhou'd do fo, to 
gain with them the greater Credit, Re- 
putation, and Authoriry. Caro the 
Cenſor wonder'd, that when one Augur 
met another, they did not laugh at the 
Simplicity of thoſe who believ*d their 
Divinations; and if they had done ſo 
among themſelves (as we know _ 
Hiſtory they often did) 2 they wou 
never the ſooner expole the Crafe of 
their Order to the People, who — 


their 


the N 8 and Crows, * nen —* 


ricular Calling, which if all of em do 


'em the infallible: News- mongers of 
Nn and who paid em ſo well for 


* 


of Prejudices. 
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— 
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their Intelligence. Hence not only every Letter 


Profeſſion, but alſo every Rank of Men, 


have their particular Language, which | 


is thought' by others to contain 'very 


extraordinary Matters, much above the 


_ common Capacity or ene | 
IN - Gentlemen, 
Jockys, and Beats, have as well, cheir 


The Nobility, Country- 
ſeveral Cants (tho not ſo barbarous) as 
the Divines, the Lawyers, Phyficians, 
and Philoſophers. Except the few wile 
and cunning, all the reſt are teally per- 
ſuaded that they are far greater Men 
than ſuch as are ignorant of their 
Terms; and I have many times ſeen a 
Hunter as much deſpiſe the good Senſe 
of thoſe who did not underſtand his 
noiſy Jargon, as an Aſtrologer very 
proud of illuminating the credulous Mob 
with that vile Stuff, which he did not 
ſo much as underſtand himſelf, In 
moſt Profeſſions ( efpecially in thoſe 
they repute Mechanick) the Members 
are ſworn not to diſcover the Myſtery 
of their Trade, which very Notion of 


* 
1 
4 2 


Myſtery makes others imagin that 


there's ſomething extraordinary in very 
trivial matters thus artfully diſguiz d; 
and your Myſterys of State (tho not 
to be pry d into by vulgar Eyes, but to 

be admir'd with Veneration) are ſome- 
9 | times 


Letter times as airy and imaginary, as flight 
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— 


and ridiculous as any others. 


11. BUT, no ſort of Prejudices ſtick 
cloſer. to us, or are harder to be eradi- 
cated,. than thoſe of the Society wherein 
We live and had Our Education. This 
holds equally true of their civil Cuſtoms 
and religious Rites, of their Not ions 
and. Practices. We cannot eaſily be 
brought to believe that our Anceſtors 
were moſtly. in the wrong, much leſs. 
n whom we daily converſe 

ave ſo little ground for many of theit 

Actions: eſpecially ſince we are as apt 
to love, or to admire the Opinions of 
Men as we do their Perſons, and that 
we are bred in the ſame Perſuaſion as 
well as they. On the contrary like wiſe, 
we frequently hate the Opinion for the 
ſake of the Perſon, and not leſs. fre- 
quently the Perſon for the ſake of his 
Opinion; commonly for no better rea- 
ſon, than that we were differently bred, 
and accuſtom'd to think that one who 
errs in his Not ions cannot be right in 
his Practice. Thus the Body of the 
People in all Places of the World do 
greedily imbibe whatever they are 
taught to imitate or to reſpeQ from 
their Infancy, and without further Evi. 

ES DI dence 


of Prejudices. 


denoee are ready to die for the Truth Letter 


of it in old Age; which is to become 


properly Martyrs to a Habit, but not 


to Religion or Truth, unleſs by mere 
Accident. Nay, Cuſtom (which: is 
not unfitly call'd a ſecond Nature) has 
impreſt ſuch a Stamp on the very Lan- 
guage of the Society, that What is de- 
liver'd in theſe or thoſe Words, tho 
never ſo contradictory or abſtruſe, paſſes 
ordinarily for current Truth: but change 
your Terms, or uſe the Expreſſions of 
any other Party, and then if you ſpeak 
Oracles, whatever you ſay is reputed 
falſe, or at beſt ſuſpected. And indeed 
it cannot well be other wiſe, ſince theſe 
Prejudices of all others muſt never be 
examin d. You may reaſon your ſelf 
(for example) into what Religion you 
pleaſe; but, pray, what Religion will 
permit you to reaſon your ſelf out of 
it ? I know {ome of em profeſs to al- 
low a Liberty of examiniog, but their 
Proceedings not ſeldom ſhow their want 
of Sincerity : for let any of their Doc- 
trines be call'd in doubt or deny d after 
ſuch an Examination, and the Perſon 
that dos it will paſs his time very ill. 
If he's not put to Death, ſear! into Ba- 
niſhment, depriv'd of his Employ- 
ments, fin'd, or excommunicated, ag- 

. cording 
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Letter cording as his Church has more or lefs 
1. Power; yet the leaſt he may expect, is 
WY WV to beabhorr'd and ſhun'd by the other 
Members of the Society (a thing in all 
People*s power) which every Man has 
not Fortitude enough to bear for t 
ſake of the greateſt Truths; and the very 
Dearneſs of Acquaintance has often re- 
tain'd Men of admirable Underſtanding, | 
in the external Profeſſion of the 'moſt 
_ abfurd and ridiculous Errors. 


12. ADD to all this our own Fears 
and Vanity; our Ignorance of Things 
paſt, 'the Uncertainty of the preſent 
Time, and our ſollicitous Curioſity a- 
bout what's to come; our Precipitation 
in judging, our Inconſiderateneſs in 
aſſenting, and want of due Suſpenſion 
in examining: which makes us not 
only be carry d away by vulgar Errors 
in our Practice, to be miſled by our 
Senſes as well as by our Appetites, and 
to take numberleſs Falſitys for demon- 
ſtrated Truths in matters of Specula- 
tion; but likewiſe to be unjuſt to the 
Merit of others, to confound the Inno- 
cent with the Guilty, and generally to 
prefer the latter. And, as our Preju- 
dices govern us, tis next to impoſſible 
we ſhould ever truly diſcern who is the 
e innocent 


1 — . - GW * 4 
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WW Prejadices. 


ſince our firſt Queſtion is not what a 
Man has done or how, but Who or 
whence he is? being ready to approve 


or condemn, to read over his Book or to 


throw ĩt away, according to the Faction 


or Party he eſpouſes. This ſurely is nei- 


ther fair nor manly dealing: and I hope 
no body will pretend. that it is the way 
to diſdover Truth, no more than to con- 
tinue ſtedfaſt in the Profeſſion of it; 
ſinoe it's hard to conceive (for exam- 
e) iby: what means a Mau can quit the 
Alcoran if he muſt never read the 
Bible; or if a Mahometan ought to read 


the Bible, I ſee no reaſon a Chtriſtian 


ſhouꝰd fear to read the Alcoran; which 


is as true of all the Books in the World. 


It wete ſuperfluous to ſpeak any thing 
more àt large of ſuch common Places 


as our predominant Paſſions, the Con- 
tagion of the conſenting Multitude, or 


the Authority of our moſt mighty Maſ- 
ter, the irreſiſtible Tyrant Cuſtom, 
which equally rules over Princes, 


Prieſts, and People 


A Py © 3211 8 
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13. AFTER theſe Obſervations 
we may perceive the perillous Condition 


oy 


of every particular Man, and how im- 
- 7 | poſſible 


innocent or guilty Perſon, who: has got Letter 


the better or the worſe of any Cauſe; I. 
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Letter poſſible it appears for him to eſcape In- 


fection, to obtain or to preſerve his 


WV Liberty; fince all the other men of the 


World are agreed in the ſame Con- 
ſpiracy to deceive him. But tho a Per. 
ſon exempt from Prejudices ſeems in 
his outward Circumſtances to have little 
advantage over others; yet the culti- 
vating of his Reaſon will be the chief | 
Study of his Life, when on the: one 
hand he conſiders that nothing can 
equal his inward Quiet and Joy, ſeeing 
almoſt all the reſt of his kind ever grove- 
ling in the dark, loſt in inextricable 
Mazes, agitated with innumerable 
Doubts, tormented with perpetual Fears, 
and not ſure to find any End of their 
Miſery. even in Death: while, on the 
other hand, he himſelf is wholly ſe- 
cur'd by a right uſe of his Under- 
ſtanding againſt all theſe: vain Dreams 
and terrible Phantoms, content with 
what he already knows, and pleas'd 
with new Diſcoverys, without think- 
ing himſelf concern d in things inſcru- 
table; not led like a Beaſt by Au- 
thority or Paſſion, but giving Law to 
his own Actions as a free and reaſo- 
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I 1.34. T AM as ſenſible as auy in I. 
the World, SERENA, how little 
you need that I ſhou'd further inlarge 
on this Subject, you having already fo 
much Knowledg and ſo few Prejudices, 
reaſoning ſo exactly, thinking ſo nice- 
ly, and ſpeaking ſo juſtly. Nor is it 
for your InſtruQion (I confeſs) that I 
have written now at your Deſire, but 
to ſhow you how much we agree in our 
Opinions; tho Iam ready to acknaow- 
ledg that you exceed moſt men as well 
as my ſelf in Quickneſs of Underſtands 
7 ing, as you do all your own Sex by 
| your many excellent Qualitys. In the 
5 matter of Prejudices, you ſee that at 
lleaſt you are not in a worſe ſtate than 
| other Perſons; or if your Circum- 
| ſtances are better (as I'm ſure they are) 
nevertheleſs you muſt be content with 
N the in ward Pleaſure and Satisfaction of 
| your own Mind, and not expect the 
Applauſe of the Publick, which wou'd 
rather expoſe you to Diſgrace or Danger, 
than do Juſtice to your incomparable 
| Virtues. But this ought not to hinder 
your injoy ing the Happineſs of free 
Diſcourſe with any Perſons worthy of 
this Honor, whom you ſhall find to 
have as much Judgment and Dil- 
| cretion 
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E the beſt Religion ought to 


de diſtingaifh'd by the Purity 
and Integrity of its Morals, as 


Wel sel dy the Fruth- and Uſefulneſs of 


its Dockrias, I am not acquainted with 
ny body more ſincerely pious than 


vo M A DAM; which is a Tefti- 


mom that all thoſe, who have the Hap» 
pineſs to be acquainted with you, will 


have ne Doubts, Pm certain, about the 
Soul's Immortality, and Chriſtianity 
affords the beſt, the cleareſt Demonſtra . 
tion for it, even the Revelation of God 
himſelf. But you have often admir'd, 
you fay, how the Heathens came by 
* C 2 the 


| 


20 
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* The Hiſtory of the 


the Diſcovery of this Truth, fiance 
they had no ſuch Revelation from Hea- 
ven, and that what is ſo confidently ſaid 
of their learning it from the antieat 


Books of the Jews, may be as eaſily 


deny'd as affirm'd ; belides that it is 
altogether groundleſs, no ſuch thing 


. plainly appearing in theſe Books them- 


tateuch and the Series of other Hiſtory, 


ſelves, tho it be manifeſt from the Pen- 


that many Nations had their ſeveral 


Religions and Governments long be- 


fore the Law was deliver'd to the 
Iſraelites. The ſame holds as true of 
the pretended Preaching of Azx 4- 
H A M, and of the Tradition of the Sons 
of Noan; theſe being as deſtitute 
of any Evidence from matter of Fact, 


as in their Circumſtances utterly im- 
probable. To have therefore the plea- 
ſure, MADAM, of doing a Thing 


which you ſignify will be very agreeable 


to you, I ſhall lay this Subject before 
you as it appears to my ſelf, not from 


Conjectures and Suppoſitions, which 


give no body any real Conviction, how) - 


ever they may ſilence or amuſe; but 


I ſhall argue from unbiaſs d Reaſons, 


and the greateſt Conſent of antient 


Writers. 
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| 1 . Letter 
2. TO Perſons leſs knowing and II. 
unprejudic'd than S ERE N A, it wou'd . 
ſound ſtrange perhaps to hear me ſpeak 
of the Soul's Immortality, as of an 
Opinion, which, like ſome others in 
Philoſophy, had a Beginning at a certain 
time, or from a certain Author who 
was the Inventor thereof, and which 
Was favour'd or oppos'd as Peoples Per · 
ſuaſion, Intereſt, or Inclination led em. 
But ſo it was among the Heathens, 
whatever you may think of the matter; 
and I have ſometimes conſider'd with 
aſtoniſhment the weakneſs of thoſe, 
| who, contrary to their own Expert» 
ence, ſeem'd afraid to acknowledg fo 
much: as if the nature of the thing 
cou'd ſuffer any detriment from the 
Errors of others about it; or as if the 
Heathens had not entertain'd as ex- 
travagant Fancys about the very Being 
of God, and all the other Articles of 
our Religion, which no body takes to 
4 any Argument againſt the Truth of 
em. 1 5 


3. NOW tho the Egyptian Prieſts, 
the Chaldæan Meg and the Indian 
Brachmans have diſputed among them 
ſelves about the Honor of this In- 


C 3 vention 


—_ . The Hiſtory of - the 
W  Tetter vention (no leſs than thoſe of Harlem 
| II. and Mentz about the beginning of 
Printing, and thoſe of China and Eu- 
rope about the Origin of Artillery as 
well as of Printing, and other Nations 
about other Arts or Opinions) yet it is 
expreſly  aflerted by AR IS TO TIE, 
and agreed by the generality of Writers 
as an uncontroverted Truth, that the 
moſt antient Greek Philoſophers did not 
dream of any Principle or actuating 
Spirit in the Univerſe it ſelf, no more 
than in any of the Parts thereof: but 
explain'd all the Phænomena of Nature 
by Matter and local Motion, Levity 
and Gravity, or the like; and rejected 
all that the Poets ſaid of the Gods, 
Dæmons, Souls, Ghoſts, Heaven, Hell, 
Viſions, Prophecys, and Mitacles, as 
Fables invented at pleaſure, and Fictions 
to divert their Readers. After TH A- 
LES, ANAXIMANDER, | ANA I- 
MEN Es, and others had thus taught 
the Univerſe to be infinite, and Matter 
to be eternal, tho the Forms thereof 
were changeable, comes AN AXA. 
' GORAS (as it is unanimouſly own'd 
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by almoſt all Authors Heathen or Lett. 


| 
f Chriſtian) and to this Matter adds ano- II. 
. ther Principle, which he call'd the * 
5 MIND, as the Mover and Diſpoſer 
5 of the ſame : whereupon from ſo cu- 
- rious, fo new, and ſtrange an Invention 
J he was ſirnam'd the MIND, ſome 
8 deriding and others admiring him for 
2 this Notion. We ſhall preſently ſhow 
t how he came by this Diſcovery, tho 
= moſt of thoſe that preceded him made 
e infinite Matter the Principle of all 
t things. Tis true that THA L. Es 
e  maintain'd Matter to be efſeatially 
y. Water, as ANAXIMENES affirm' 
g it to be Air; and that by various 
bs Rarefactions and Condenſat ions all 
; things were form'd out of theſe Ele- 
8 ments, and reſolv'd into them again: 
E but the meaning of both is, that the 
* Particles of Matter are extremely ſub- 
. til and in perpetual motion like Air or 
r 2 7 I Fo f | ah x 
f - © Ariſtor. Metaph.1. 1. Plato in Phadone. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. l. 1. Diogen. Laert. in Anaxag. Plutarch. 
* in Pericle, & in placit. Philoſ. I. 1. Tertul. de Anima, 
d Clem. Alex. Stromat. 1. 2. Euſeb. de Præp. Evang. 1. 
| 14: | Auguſt. de Civ. Dei, l. 8. Themiſt. Orar. rg. 
= Etiam Proclus, Simplicius, cum multis aliis, tam Gen- 
2 tilibus quam Chriſtianis. | | 5 
2 D Diogen, Laert. in Anaxag. Suidas in Anaxagora- 
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Letter Water; from which Motion, and the 

II. Infinity of the Univerſe, the whole 

Tribe of Philoſophers (as we faid juſt 

nov) accounted for all the Phznomena 

of Nature, till ANAXAGORAS ad- 
ded the moving and ordering Mind, 


4. ONE vou'd think that a Perſon, 
who deſerv'd ſo well of the Greeks, 
ſhou'd have mer with ſutable Rewards 
and Applauſe; but whether it 'be that 
the other Philoſophers envy'd him, or 
that they wiſh'd there was no Spirit, 
or that he did not ſufficiently anſwer 
their Objections, or whatever were the 
_ reaſon, tis certain that he was unfor- 
tunate in his Reputation at that time 
and ever ſince, having bin very ill us'd 
by all Partys, for no cauſe that I can 
ſee, but that he did not fully come up 
to any of them, Some aſſert that he 
did not underſtand the corpuſcular Phi- 
loſophy, and that he eſpous'd the Opi- 
nion of the ſeparate Mind (for he was 
not the Author of it) to ſave him- 
ſelf the. labor of underſtanding Me- 
chanicks, of. making long DeduQtions 
and accurate Obſervations, or prying 
into the Nature of Things. And as a 
Confirmation of this, they tell you 
that in other Matters his Imagination 
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EC Was very groſs, witneſs his teaching Letter 
e that the Sun was little bigger than the II. 

ſt Peninſul of Peloponneſus ; that the: 
a Earth was flat, and not round; that 

1 the Firmament was made of Stones, 


which were kept from falling by their 
ſwift Rotation; that in Generation 


, the Males came from the Mother's right 
8, Side, and the Females from her left; 
Is that Snow was black; and that the Par- 
it ticles of all things, as of Blood, or 
r Bones, or Gold, or Milk, were already 
t, form'd and exiſtent from Eternity, but 
Jy that they conſtituted Blood, or Gold, 
E Black or Green, as it happen'd that a 
. ſufficient Number of them were brought 
E together into one Body, ſo as greatly to 
ET | ſurpaſs the Particles of any other ſort, 
n which Opinion the Greeks expreſs by 
p the Word Homæomeria. They further 
e * laught at him for leaving his Grounds 
i- to the diſcretion of his Sheep, that he 
i- might be the more at leiſure for the 
18 Study of Aſtronomy, in which his 
- Syſtem of the Sun and the Stones of 
z- the Firmament ſhows he was a wonder- 
IS o It 

5 — 

4 


vide Diog. Laert. in Anaxagora, & ad eum Anno- 
u | tatores. 7 TE 
n 2 Piogen. Laert. in Anaxagora, &c. 
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26 


The Hiſtory of the 


Letter ful Proficient; they blam'd him for neg- 


II. 


lecting what was neceſſary and pro- 


gtable in Life, and giving himſelf up 


to ſpeculative, abſtruſe, and remote 
Conſiderations, which are wholly uſeleſs 
and uncertain; and ſaid that he de- 
ſervedly wanted Bread in his old Age, 
having bin in danger of ſtarving with- 
out the aſſiſtance of his Scholar PER 1- 
CLES. Thoſe who believ'd a divine 
intelligent Being, counted him a mun- 


grel Philoſopher between themſelvesand 


thoſe of the Tonick Se, and were an- 
gry with him for not employing his 
ordering Mind on every occaſion ; for, 
as often as be cou'd without it, he ex- 
plain'd all the Phznomena of Nature by 


the Action and Reaction of Bodys on 


one another. PLAT O (in his Pheds) 
introduces So RAT Es charging him 
with this very matter, and ſhowing no 
ſmall contempt for his Books. For the 
ſame reaſon he was not counted Ortho- 
dox by ſome Fathers of the Chriſtian 


Church, notwithſtanding his adding 


Spirit to Matter; and IRENRuS 
(in his ſecond Book againſt Hereſys ) 
_ not „ call him nn | 


1 r 


* Lib. z. de Hæreſ. a; 
a alſo 


e mn FF #$s *© 
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alſo in preciſe terms an Atheiſt, and Letter 
ſays that he was ſo ftiPd by others. II. 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS bears SW 

very hard upon him with Puns, which 
I ſhalt here render word for word. 
LANAXAGORAS, ſays he, was the firſt 
who added Mind to things: but he did not 
preſerve the Dignity of the efficiens Cauſe, 

deſcribing certain mindleſs Vortexes, to- 
gether with 4 Mindleſneſs end Inattion of 
the Mind. And ARISTOTLE com- 

pares him to a Poet that brings off his 
Hero with a Miracle, when no natural 
Cauſe can ſave him: for he affirms that 
AN AX AGORAS makes uſe of the Mind 
as of A Machine in the Formation of the 
World; and prodaces it only, when he doubts 
by what Cauſe it neceſſarily exiſts * but in 
other matters, he aſſigns any other Cauſe 
of the things which are made rather than 
the Mind. However, there wanted 
not thoſe among the Antients and Mo- 
derns who entertain'd a more favorable 


1 ke Sd. 
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28 Ie Hiſtom of the 
Letter Opinion of him, and the great Dr. 
II. Bux x ET (in his Archæology) ſays 
V that his Sirname of the Mind is far more 
honorable than thoſe of Africanus and 
Aſiaticus: nor did AN AX AGORAS 
fail of ſetting a juſt Value on his own 
Worth ; for after his Exile (whether 
for Atheiſm in ungodding the Planets, 
or for Treaſon in conſpiring with PE- 
RKICLES) when ſome body told him 
that he was depriv'd of the Athenians, 
he immediately anſwer'd, vt I of 
them, but they of me. 5 


F. PHEREC VD Es of the Iſland 
Syrus, as we are inform'd by * CI CE- 
RN o and others, was the firſt among the 
Greek Philoſophers that committed the 
Immortality of human Souls to writing: 
for tho THALEs is ſaid to have bin 
of the ſame * Opinion, yet he publiſh'd 
nothing; and Maximus Tyxius 


— 


FE 3 f | 
Diogenes Laertius in Anaxagora; & gterur, and 
SXAIVOE Ell 8 1 1 8 | : 
Credo equidem etiam alios; ſed (quod Litteris 
extet) Pherecydes Syrius primum dixit Animos Ho- 
minum eſſe ſempiternos. Hanc Opinionem Diſcipulus 
ejus Pythageras maxime confirmavit. Tiſc. Queſt. l. 1. 
Ee x op; ergeſſor erTewv Ga 
es ve, © Tonſſne. Di 


a 1 
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(ia his twenty eighth Diſſertation) af- Letter 


firms with CIC ERO that PYTHA- II. 
GO RAS the Samian, the Diſciple of 


wy 


wy cor mY Uo YU vv = A 


PHERECYDES, * was the firſt. among 
the Greeks who durſt openly maintain that 
the Body only dy d, but that the Soul was 
immortal, neither ſubject to Age nor Cor- 
ruption, and that it exiſted hrs it came 
hither. . Lou ſee, it was ſo great an In- 
novation, that he was reckon'd a bold 
Man, who had Courage enough to vent 


it. Afterwards PL AT o and the reſt 


greeGily imbrac'd this Doctrine; and we 


know how widely the Grecians cou d 


ſpread it by their numberleſs Colonys 


in Alia, in Italy, in Sicily, in Gaule, 


and other Parts of the World, as well 
as by their Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, 
and Philoſophers, whoſe Works were 
ſo much admir'd by other Nations for 
their Subtlity, Politeneſs, and Learning, 


6. BUT the next Queſtion is, 


whence AN AXAGORAS and his 
Followers (who pretended to no divine 
Revelations) borrow'd this Invention. 


It 


Il. 


The „ Eb of the 


Leiter It is evident from antient Monuments 


that he and the other Philoſophers of his 


tYV fide, with the Poets and Mythologiſts, 


learnt it partly from the Magi, Weh 
the Perſians tranſported their Arms into 
Greece, and partly from the Prieſts of 
Egypt when they travel'd for Khow- 
ledg into that Country). THATRS 


| had his Philoſophy of the Egyptian 
Prieſts. PLATO was in E e long 


time, he has a great many Egyp- 
tian Doctrins in his Works, and is ac- 


knowledg'd by all to have learnt of 
* them and of their Diſciple PT TH A- 
GORAS as well as of the Perſian Magi, 
whatever he has deliver d 'about the 
Immortality of the Soul, the different 
Manſions of the Juft and Unjuſt in 
a future State, the Expiations of 
Crimes, the Lakes and Rivers, the 


| Meadows, Caves, and Monfters "of 


* 4 y 1 = 7 „ 
r Does ; : » Ya 


? Diogen, Laert.in Thalete, Clem, Alexand, Sue 
1. 1. Eufeb. de Præpar. Evangel. l. 10. Joſeph. I. I. 
contra Ap. 6 

* Diod. Sic. l. 1. Cicero l. 5. de Fania: Lib. de 
Senectute. Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. 1. Ariftot. Metaph. I. 1. 
Diog. Laert. in Platone. Quintilian. lib. 1. Clem. 
Alexandrin. in Admonit. ad Gent. Valer. Max, 1. 9. 


 Philoſtrar. vit. Appollon. lib. x. Hieronymus lib. 


2. Ep. 1. ad — Lactant. bb. 4: cum multis 
alits, 
Hell, 


| Soul's Immortality. 


Hell. : PYTHAOGORAVS, one of the Letter 
greateſt Travellers in the World, con- II. 
vers'd with the Chaldzan Magi, the 
Iadian Gymnoſopbiſts, and particularly 
with the Egyptian Prieſts and Pro- 


phets, ſuffering himſelf to be * circum- 
cis*d that he might be admitted to hear 
the ſecret Doctrins of the latter, which 
they wou'd not communicate to him 
without this Condition. I will not 
here inſiſt on the Poets, as OxYHEus, 
Hou ER, or any other of the mokk 
antient, who yet are all confeſt to have 
borrow'd their Fictions from the Egypis 
tians, as may be ſeen in the firſt Book 
of Diovozxus Sicalus 4 
NAXAGORAS was firſt taught by the 
75 having big twenty years of Age 
Expedition of XERXES, and 
7 Diox xsius PHALEREUS/ Io, 
lates). he begun to philoſophize in ”4 
thens at th Years. He was a Hearer 
of ANAXIMENES, and (as TRHR O- 


DORET and AmMmianus Max- 


8 


* * 
— 


Herodot. in Thalia. Diod. Sic. l. 1. Cicero de 
Finibus 1. 5. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 36. etiam lib. 2g. 
Diogen. Laert. in Tychag. Iſocrat. in laude Puſiridis, 


& alii paſſim. 
, wag Alex. Theodoret. in n. . 
. 2 Diog, Laert. in Anaxagora. 


— 


CELLINUS 


ME: The Hiſtory of the 
| Letter CELLINUS inform us) had travel'd 
II. likewiſe into Egypt; ſo that we 
A plainly perceive whence he had his No- 
tion of the ordering Mind. The Greeks 
learnt ſeveral things of the Magi in 
thoſe Days, which afterwards inſpir'd 
others with the Deſire of going into 
_ Parts for perfecting their Know- 
edg. Wo fs 


7. BUT the great Doubt ill re- 
mains, Who were the firſt Inventors of 
the Doctrin of Spirits among the Hea - 
thens, the Egyptian Prieſts, the Chal- 
dæan Magi, or the Indian Bramins. 
Paus AN IAs is very poſitive in fa - 
vour of the two laſt: For, ſays he, 
I know the Chaldæan and Indian Magi 
ta be the firſt who affirm'd that the Soul 
of Man was immortal; and of this they 
perſuaded as well other Greeks, as ef- 

pecially PLATO the Son of ARIS TON. 
A few more Greeks beſides PA us A- 
NIAS (and from their Authority ſome 


* FOES 


— AC ths. _— 


8 


— A 


* Theodoret. de Græc. Affect: Serm. 2. Theodor · 
* 22 Proæm. in Aſtronomiam. Arm. Marcel · 
22. 85 „ | | | 
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of the Roman Writers) believ'd the Letter 
Chaldzans to have bin at leaſt the In- II. 


| ventors of Aſtrology, if not of the WYV 
Soul's Immortality. But we might pro- 
| duce an Army of Witneſſes, if the 
| things did not ſpeak: themſelves, to 
prove that the Chaldzans: (to whom 
| the Bramins were Diſciples) had all 
their Learning and Religion, and con- 
ſequently the Immortality of the Soul, 
g no leſs than Aſtrology, from the Egy p- 
f tians. We cou'd ſhow that MA cCRO- 
oþ _ B1Vvs'*'did not exaggerate, when he 
Þ call'd Egypt the Mother of. the Sciences, 
jo and its Iahabitants the Parents of all the 
P Arts in Philoſophy,” the" firſt of all Men 
' that dar d to ſearch and meaſure the Hea- 
7 vens, and the only Perſons skild: in all 
1 Divine things; that is to ſay, the beſt 
34 Divines then in the World. But ſuch 
4 a Diſquiſit ion not being abſolutely ne- 
le - o® Kazagpges & 3 Eonevs, er To Tee: meld; kt 
. | RESTS 
Dies quidem hic intercalaris, antequam quintus 
or · Annus incipiat inſerendus, cum Ægypti matris Artium 
els ratione conſentit. Saturnal. lib. 1.c. 13. Plato Agy 

| rios omnium-Philoſophiz Diſciplinarum Parentes ſe- 
les cutus eſt... Somn. Scip. I. 1. c. 19. Quos conſtat primos 
TT] omnium Cœlum ſcrutari & metiri auſos. Did. c. 21. 
57h Imjeatus-Agyprios, ſolos. divinarum rerum omnium 


conſcios. Saturnal. I. 1. c. 14. 


41.3 D | ceſſary 


34 


we Eliſtory of the 


Letter ceſſary here, we muſt be content with 


W . - 
= 


juſt what makes for our purpole, 


A THOSE «ho tae tho Io. 


vention of Religion to the Chaldzans, 


had no reaſon but their becoming ſo fa- 
mous for Aſtrology (which they firſt 
taught the Greeks) and the mighty 
Noiſe which they made every where 
about Spirits and Dæmons, their Hierar- 
chy of Angels, the final Conflagrat ion 
of the World, and ſeveral other Not ions 
like to theſe. But this Aſſertion is 
eaſily overthrown by more ant ient and 


numerous Authoritys. HERO DO Tus, 
the Father of Hiſtory, ſays that the 


Egyptians were the firſt of Men who in- 
ſtituted Aſſemblys, Shows, and Pilgri- 
mages in honour of the Gods, and that 
from them the Greeks have learnt it; of 
which he alledges for 4 Proofs ' that theſe 


Things were praitis'd from remote Times 
by the Egyptians, whereas but very lately 


by the Greeks. Tis confeſt by all that 


as — 
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| Souls Immortality. 35 
the Athenians had a great part of their Letter 
Worſhip from their King Czxcxoes II. 
an Egyptian; they had many Cuſtoms IV 
| from DAN Aus and his Daughters of 
the ſame Country, and the Eleuſinian 
and Samothracian Myſterys were only 
Copys from thoſe of IS is and Os1- 
R158. AS to Aſtrology particularly, 
HERO PO Tus maintains, That the 
75 fi tavented what Month ant 
Day ſhou'd belong to each Gad, and on 
whatever Day any Perſon was tobe borny 
what was to be his Lot, what Death he 
Jhou'd die, and how he ſhou'd live; and 
, that theſe things were made uſe of by ſuch 
0 Greets as were addicted to Poetry. To 
the ſame purpoſe Dion CAss ius 
x ſays, ' That the Diſpoſition of the Days 
J according to the ſeven Planets was the In- 
4 vention of the Egyptians, tho not com- 
c municated to all other People but very late- 
s 
y 
c 


ly; and that it was utterly unknown to 
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36 "The Hiſtory of the 
Letter the old Gretians. Hriopb es! again 
II. acquaints us With What the Egyptians 
OVeaffirm'd from their own moſt antient 

Records, That they had firſt in uſe the 
Sirnames of the twelve greater Gods, "jo 
that the Greeks borrom'd; theſe things 
them : that they were likewiſe the, fir 215 
appointed Altars, and Statues, and Shrine 
for the Gods, and to carve Animals in 
Stone. This is further confirm'd by 
L ucIAN, "whoſe Words, are theſe : 
"The Egyptians are. ſaid to be the firſt. 0 
Men who had the Knowltdg of the Gods, 
who built Temples, and infitate Shrines 
and Aſſembhis. They were likewiſe the 


firſt who #nderſtood the ſacred Names or 


Words, and the firſt that taught the 72 


cred Diſcourſes or Language. Bat wot 


long after the Aſſyrians learnt the Doc- 
\ Fe a... the Ga 4 the Eg mie J they 
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Tues : yet of old. the Temples of, the Egyp-" 
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alſo built Temple and Shrines,, and in Letter 
theſe they plac d Images and erected Sta- JA 


tians | were wit haut any © Statues. _ Here 
are deciſive Paſſages againſt the Aſſy- 
rians and the Greeks. But let's hear 


Dio pokus Stcuzus, of the Ma- 1 


gi ia particular. The Egyptians, ſays he, 
affirm that many Colonys mere ſpread over 
the World out of their | Country, For 
BETus, who. i recton d the Son of 
NEeeTUNE 45 LIE VA, led a Colony 
into the Land of Babylon; and having fiæxt 
his Seat near the River Euphrates, he did 
after the manner of the Egyptians inſti- 
tute Prieſts, exemptins them Lu pub- 
lick and expenſive Offices; and by the 


Babyloniaus they are ſtiſd Challeans who 
obſerve the Stars after. the” Example of 
the: Prieſts, and natural Philoſophers, and 


Afrogers of "Egypt. This b back'd 
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38 The The Hiſtory of the 

ow by * PausANtAs, Who ſays, That 
BELus rhe Babylonian had his Name 

V from BELus an Egyptian the Son of 
Lrsy a. And * D10porus repeats. 
once again, That the Egyptians ſaid the 
Chaldeans of ' Babylon were deſcended from 
them, and that they learnt from the Egyp- 
tian Priefly' that Aftrology- which gave 
them ſo much Reputation. To tire you 
with no more Proofs, | the Egyptians 
had many opportunitys to ſpread their 
DoQrins in Aſia as well as in Africa 
(eſpecially before the Aſſyrian Monar- 
chy) by the prodigious Conqueſts of 
SESOSTRIS and his Sacceffors even 
into India, much further than Al Ex- 
AN DE & the Great couꝰd penetrate many 
Ages ' afterwards. SESOSTRIS | was 
like wiſe in Thracia, and ſome other 
2 Europe. NEC EVYSsOs, ano- 
ther Egyptian Kiog. is related to have 
taught many myſterious Rites to the 
Magi, _ Yiiences 1 not Kin then un- 
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worthy of Princes; for Pop H- Letter 


RK x tells us, That the Race of the Magi 


II. 


was ſo potent and honorable among the 


Perſians, that DAR Tus the Son of 
HyY$STASPES caus'd to be vinſcrib'd 
among other things, on his own Monument, 
that he was Maſter to the Magi. I know 
the Jews. and a world of Chriſtians 
pretend that the Egyptians had all their 


Learning from ABRAHAM, a Chal- . 


dean by Nation, tho not by Profeſſion, 
a Stranger who liv'd there only two 
years, and who probably ſpoke a dif- 
ferent Language. The Pentateuch 
makes no mention of his Learning; 
or if he underſtood Aſtronomy or any 
other Science, why did he not take the 
ſame pains to inſtruct his own Nation 
as he did the Egyptians ? for the Jews 
were of all Eaſtern. People the moſt 
' illiterate ; whereas it is recorded in the 


Acts of the Apoſtles for the Honor of C.. v. 22. 


MoskEs, not that he follow'd the 
Doctrins of AR R AH AM, but that he 
Was educated and had excell'd in all 
the Learning of the Egyptians. The 
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40 


Letter pentateuch it ſelf makes mention of 


E. be ; Hiſtory of the 


their Religion and Sciences long before 


PINE the Law was deliver'd to Mos Es, 


which is an indiſputable Teſtimony of 
their are wud coy * ae in 
n World. 


9. HAVING * vader to 
the Egyptians, and proving them to 


have bin the Fountains of Learning to 


all the Eaſt, the Authors of the Chal- 
dæan and Greek Religions; I come 
now, SERENA, to ſhow that they 
were the firſt among the Heathens, who 
particularly aſſerted the Immortality of 
the Soul, with all that depends on it, as 
Heaven, Hell, and the intermediate 
Spaces, Specters, Viſions, Sorcery, Ne- 
cromancy, and all kinds of Divination. 
HERO DOT us, who liv'd long in their 
Country, who conversd familiarly with 


their Prieſts, who carefully diſtin- 


guiſhes what be ſaw, and ask*d, and 
_examin'd, from Hearſay and Report, 
and who had opportunitys to ſearch into 
their I" and Al 'the beſt 
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- 6f any body, is very clear and poſitive. Letter 
The Egyptians, ſays he, were the firſt II. 
who maintain d this Opinion, that Tre SV 
Souror MAN 1s IMMORTAL; 
that the Body being dead, it removes into 
ſome other Animal that is born; and that 
when it has taken its Circuit thro all 
terreſtrial, marine, and volatile Bodys, it 
enters again into the Body of ſome Man 
that is born. Now this Courſe is per- 
form d in the ſpace of three thouſand 
Tears. Certain Greeks have made uſe- of 
this Doctrin, as if it were of their own 
Invention, ſome ſooner and others later; 
whoſe Names, tho known to me, I pur- 
poſely forbear to write. Diovorus 
. acquaints us who they 
ere: and here, to name no other, we 
ſee whence PYTHAGOR AS had his 
9-9 OS of which I ſhall have 
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Orpheus, Muſzus, Melampus, Dædalus, Homerus, 
Luxycurgus, Solon, Plato, Pythagoras, 2 Demo- 
critus, Enopis. I. 1. Alu alios nominant. 


occaſion 


AL The Hiſtory of the 
Letter occaſion to make ſome mention before I 
II. have done. Thus it was with other 
FYV Dofrins. Let, as I hinted before, be- 
cauſe the Greeks learnt moſt of their 
Aſtronomy and Aſtrology from the Ma- 
gi, they imagin'd them to have invent- 
ed thoſe Sciences: for by reaſon of their 
Colonys in Aſia and in the Tonian 
Iflands, they were acquainted with the 
Magi, much ſooner than with the Egy p- 
tian Prophets, having little knowledg of 
the latter, till Egypt was conquer'd by 
the Perſians, and till the time of AL Ex- 
AN DER the Great; travelling after- 
wards very frequently thither, and in 
Fer . 
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10. THE Getes learnt the Immor- 
tality of rhe Soul from their Country- 
man ZAMOLX1s, who was Servant 
and Diſciple to Py THAGORAS, and 
who ſo wrought by his * Addreſs on 
thoſe Scythian Nat ions, that they not 
only receiv'd Laws from him, and the 
Doctrin of a future State; but ſo 
great was their Reſpe&t towards him 
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Herodot. 1. 4 Strabo 1. 16. | Mnaſeas & Hella- 
- nicus in Etymologico magno. Porphyr, in vita Pythag. 0 
Diog. Laert. in Pythagora. 
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| for theſe Benefits, that after his Death 


they worſhip'd him as a God. This 
Opinion of changing the preſent Life 
for a better, made them fo fearleſs in 
Battel, and ſo ready to expole them- 
ſelves to the greateſt Dangers, being 


continually fir'd to a noble Emulation 


by their Poets, who (like the * Gallick 
Bards) eterniz'd the Memory of thoſe 
magnanimous Worthys that loſt their 
Lives in War. The Druids of Gaule 
(of whom were ifſy'd thoſe in Britain) 
who were of the ſame Perſuaſion with 
the Getes, and who taught the Tranſ- 
migration of Souls, borrow*d their Let- 
ters from the Greeks, and probably 
their Philgſophy, as JuLius Cx- 
SAR in * expreſs words informs us. 
This might eaſily be done by means of 
the moſt antient Greek Colony of Mar- 
ſeilles, famous for Arts and Learning. 
They might have a Communication 
with thoſe of the Grecian Country and 
Religion behind them in Italy. And 
ftom their Neighbors the Germans 
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* Pompon. Mela I. 2. c. 2. cumaliis pzne innumeris. 

1 Cele de Bello Gal. I. 6. Pompon. Mela I. 3. c. 2. 
Amm. Marcel. l. 15. Plinjus aliique. 1 
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Letter (ho are often comprehended under the 
II. the name of Celts as well as themſelves) 
they migbt likewiſe receive the Doc- 


trin of ZAMoOoLXIS. But however 


this cou d happen, Luc AN in the 
firſt Book of his Pharſalia, ſings of all. 


| choſe Nations.in his ae. 


* © The . Hale Peoples of the frozen J 


; North. 
wy treaty happy i in their fond Miſtake, 
hi „ fearing Death that e of 
1-11 1, WG; 
Hence their rough. Minds are lo. 
bent on Arm,, 
| Hence their ſtout Heroes Ic wiling mes 
their Death, 
| Und Pe: they think ir = onerdiſe to 
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'cou'd frame ſuch a Notion without Di- 
vine Revelation. To this I anſwer, ' 


that their Funeral Rites, and their 


hiſtorical Method of preſerving the 
Memory of deſerving Perſons, ſeem in 
all probability te have bin the occaſional 
'Cavſes of this Belief. Their way of 
bur y ing, you know, was by embeldktag 
the dead Bodys, which they depoſited 
in ſubterranean Grots, where they 
continuꝰd int ire for thouſands of Years ; 
1o-that before any Notion of ſeparate 
2 immortal Souls, the common Lan- 

uage was, that ſuch a one Was under 
rel, that he was carry'd over the 
River Achetuſia by CHARK ON (the 


Title of the publick Ferryman for this 


purpoſe) and laid happily to reſt in the 
Elyſian Fields, which were the common 
Burial-place near Memphis. Among 
other Methods they had of perpetuating 
Events, the ſureſt of all was to impoſe 
the Names of memorable Perſons and 
Things on the Conſtellations, as the 
only eternal Monuments, not ſubject to 
the Violence of Men or Brutes, nor to 
the Injury of Time or Weather. This 


Cuſtom was deriv'd from them to other 


Nations, who chang'd indeed the 
Names, but gave new ones to the Stars 


45 
explain how the Bgyptians themſelves Letter 
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46 | The Hi iſtory of the 
Letter for the ſame end. Thus IS 18, Os1- 
II. KIS, Ax ugs, THO VTR, and the 
ke, were at firſt pointed to above, and 
their Hiſtorys explain'd: 8 ur ulis, and 
SEkT Hos, and PHAN Es, and Mo- 
SES. were. ſaid to be under ground. 
But the unconſidering Vulgar hearing 
the Learned conſtantly talk of certain 
Perſons in the Stars, believ d *em at laſt 
to be really there, and that all the others 
were under ground; becauſe, as C1- 
c ER O ſays, ' The Bodys f the Dead 
falling on the Ground, and bring cower d 
with Earth, they long :by that they led the 
reſt of heir Lives below : from which 
Perſuaſion he obſerves. many Etrors to 
have proceeded, inn * n 


and Tae of Hell. 


en ABOUT 5 Life of thoſe 4 
the Stars T ſhall ſpeak more largely ano- 
ther time, when I have leiſure to write 
the Diſcourſe 1 promis d you about che 
Origin of Idolatry. But at preſent 1 
ſhall proceed with thoſe Funeral Rites, 
which were rhe ne of 00 many 
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Opinions 


© Opinions. relating to a future State Letter 


lates the Funeral Rites of the Egyp- 


proceeds in theſe. words. The Rela- 
tions of the Body that is to be bury'd, ac- 
quaint. before- hand the Judges, and the 
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in Egypt, in other Parts of Africa, II. 

over all Aſia, in many places of Europe. 
and particularly in Greece. Diop o- 
Rus Stcurus, ia the firſt Book of 
his unvaluable Library, very largely re- 


tians, eſpecially their manner of em- 
balming Bodys to ſuch Perfection, that 
after many Ages the ſame Likeneſs and 
Lineaments continue: after. which he 


Kindred as well as the Friends of the dead 
Per ſan with the Day f bis Burial. : and 
after telling his Name, they certify that 
he is at that time to paſs over the Lake. 
After this there aſſemble above forty 
Judges, and ſitting in 4 certain Semi- 
circle, prepar d on the fide of the Lake, 
the Boat, which is provided in the mean 
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"The Fiftory of the 


Let ter while by thoſe to whom that Care belongs, 


II. 


is. brought thither "by the Feriqman; 


whom the Egyptians in their Lan- 


guage call CH AR ON. Wherefore they 
ſay that Ox YHE us, having ſeen this 


Caſtom' when he had formerly travel d 


into Egypt, compos'd his Fable about Hell, 


| partly imitating theſe things, and partly 


inventing out of hit. 'own” Head. Then 
Diop Rus goes on to tell that every 

body may accuſe or defend the dead Per 

ſon, who, if he be prov'd to have led a 
bad Lite, is deny'd the uſual ſort of 
Burial. From this Prohibition of Bu- 
rial in Egypt, which was affficting to 
the Living and ſcandalous to the Dead, 
the Greeks (and from them the Ro- 
mans) had their Notion that the Souls 
of the unbury'd were diſquieted, and 


cou'd not paſs over the River into the 


Elyfian Fields, turning a noble Practice 
into a ſenſleſs Fable. Hence you may 


like w iſe perceive how they came by the 
Notion of infernal | Judges, which Office 
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they beſtow'd on MI Nos, Aacus, Letter 
and 'RHADAMANTHUS, the moſt * 
juſt Princes among the Greeks. But G 
not to digreſs, if any falſe Accuſer ap- 
pear*d, he was ſeverely puniſh'd ; and 
if none accus'd the dead, then he was 
put into his Coffin, and his Relations 
throwing off their Mourning, made a 
ſolemn Panegyrick, not magnifying his 
Dignity or Family, but commending 
"his Education, Piety, Juſtice, Tempe- 
rance, and other Virtues, After re- 
lating more Particularitys ro our pur- 
poſe, DioD0o Rus makes this moſt ju- 
dicious Obſervation. ! The Greeks, ſays 
he, in their commentitious Fables, and by 
their celebrated Poets have diſguix d the 
Truth of theſe things, as of what relates 
to the Honor of the Juſt and Diſgrace of 
 theWisked ; and therefore they have bin 
ſo far from being able by theſe means to 
lead Men to the beſt ſort of Life, that 
they are themſelves deſpis d by the Bad, 
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Letter the . Egyptians, the Puniſhment of the 


II. Wicked and the Recompence of the Good, 


not being contain'd in Fables, but exhi- 
EBited to our Eyes, each Party is every day 


put in mind of their Dutys; and by this 
Cuſtom there grows the beſt and moſt uſe- 
ful Reformation of Manners. Lower in 
the ſame Book he gives a Catalogue of 
ſuch celebrated Greek Philoſophers and 
Legiſlators as were initiated in the 
Egyptian Learning; and repeats again, 
that OxYHEuS brought from thence 


the greateſt part of the myſterious Rites 


(us'd in Greece) with the Orgys that are 
celebrated at their Explanation, and the 
Fittions of Hell. Somewhat. lower a- 
gain, he, that was an Eye-witneſs, 
aſlures us, That the Meadom, which was 
the feign'd Habitation of the Dead, is 4 
place by the Lake call d Acheruſia near "__ 
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F his, hich; Ofts is ſurrounded with moſt Letter 
4 ea fal Meags . Groves of Lotas an II. 
4 Cheney, Nor is it improperly ſaid that the. NV 
Z Dead inhabit thoſe places; ar tat the great - 
l eſt part and the moſt [: umptuou⸗ of the Egyp- 
L tian Burials are made here, the dead Boays 
jp being tranſported over the River and 
F Acheruſſan Lake, and laid there in Grots 
made far that purpoſe. The other Fic- 
8 tions of the Greels about Fell, do likewiſe 905 
» agree with thoſe things whych are to ths 
e 2 perform d in Egypt : for the Veſſel 
f tranſporting the Bodys is call d Bg- 
1 iths, and à piece of Mony to the value of 
| an Obolus ts paid for fraught to the Ferry- 
I] man, who in their 'Conntry Lan nguage 16 
* call d CHARON. There is alſo near 
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Letter darkſom HER CAT E, and the Gates of 


II. 


The Hiſtory of the 


CocyTus'end LETHE made faſt 


UV with brazen Bolts. There are alſo other 


Portals of Truth, and near theſe the Sta- 


tue of Juſtice without a Head. There yet 


remain among the Egyptians ſeveral other 


things that gave occaſion to our Fables, 


keeping ſtill the ſame Names,* and the 


ſame Actions being perform d. Here's a 


moſt natural Account of the Riſe of 
thoſe Poetical Fictions concerning the 
Elyſian Fields, CyuaroNn and his 
Paſſage-mony, with the different Man- 
ſions of departed Souls, and the ſeveral 
Portals of Hell. All other Oripins are 
falſe, or manifeſtly abfurd and precarious. 
This whole Book of the moſt accurate 
Diopo Rus deſerves to be read: but 
I have tranſcrib'd enough for my pur- 


poſe. 

13. THUs have I ſhown you, 
MADAM, how this Opinion of the 
Souls Immortality, and the Conſequences 
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of the ſame, was introduc'd from the Letter 
Egyptians among the Grecians, ſpread II. 
by the latter in their Colonys in Aſia . 


and Europe, and deliver'd to the Ro- 


mans, who from the Greeks had their 


Religion and Laws. I mark'd the Pro- 
greſs of it among the Scythians, Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and Britains. I have like- 


wiſe prov'd how from Egypt, the Place 


of its Birth, it travel'd to the Chal- 
dæans and Indians, and from them over 
all the Eaſtern Parts of the World: for 
*tis no wonder that this Doctrin was 
gladly and univerſally receiv'd (tho not 
built among the Heathens on its true 


Reaſons) ſince it flatter'd Men with the 
Hopes of what they. wiſh above all 
things whatſoever, namely, to con- 


tinue their Exiſtence beyond the Grave 
there being but few that can bear the 
very Thoughts of ever ceaſing to live 
ſomewhere, and moſt People commonly 
chuſing to be miſerable, rather than 
notto beatall. This was the State of 
the SouPs Immortality, among thoſe 
Nations who were not illuminated by 
Divine Revelation. The People begun 
it, from them their Children learnt it, 


at laſt it became a part of all mens 


Education (as it happens to Opinions 


generally receiv'd) and ſo the Learned 


E 3 themſelves 
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Soul's Immorrality was likewiſe great- 


The "Hiſtory of the 


Luer. themſelves believ'd it before. they had a 
II. 
u bo are not us'd to Reflections, em. 


reaſon for it. Tis true, the Vulgar, 


brac d it ever aſterwards (as they do (till) 

n Truſt or from Authority: but not 
ſo with the Philoſophers; who offer?d 
many probable Arguments for the SouPs 
ſeparate Exiſtence and eternal Duration. 
They conceiv'd their own Thoughts or 
Ideas to be immaterial, and to have 
nothing in common with Extenſion; 
they found 4 Freedom in their Wills, 


and a ſpontaneous Mot ion in their Bo- 


dys; they obſervꝰd a rpetual Conten- 
tion between their Appetite' and their 
Reaſon; they laid much ſtreſs on their 
Dreams, 480 thought that ſometimes 
awake they had certain Preſages in their 
Minds of future Dangers; they ſaw 
that Men had an unquenchable Thirſt 


after Knowledg, a Profpe& of Futurity, 


and earneſtly deſird a "Hapoinel that 
ſhow'd never end: therefore they con- 
cluded that all theſe things muſt! needs 
proceed from ſome Being diſtin from 


. the Body, which was ſelf-moving, and 


vently- immortal; firice every 
Parcel of Matter is mov'd by ſome ex-: 


ternal Cauſe, and that what has Mo- 


tion in it ſelf can never loſe it. The 


ly 
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ly confirm'd among the Heathens by Letter 
their Legiſlators, whereof ſeveral did II. 
not believe it themſelves; but (obſery- VV 
ing that tho ſome were vertuous by 
Nature or Temper, and that others were 
made ſo by the hopes of Reward and 
Honor, or by the Fear of Puniſhment 
and Diſgrace) they further adopted this 
Opinion, as ſuting all mens Circum- 
ſtances, perſuading them that in the 
othier Life, the Wicked were ſure to be 
puniſh'd for their Crimes, tho they 
might here eſcape the Rigor of the 
Laws; and that the Good wou'd like- 
wiſe meet there with thoſe Rewards, 
_ which might be unjuſtly deny'd to 
their Merit in the preſent Life. By 
others this Argument was deem'd to 
have more of Reaſon than of Politicks in 
it, and they have labor?d to prove that 
ſuch a Conduct was neceflarily be- 
coming the Goodneſs and Equity of a 
moſt wiſe Being. They had ſeveral 
Diſputes about the SouPs Prz-exiftence, 
Duration, Eſſence, and the Manner and 
Time of its coming into the Body, its 
leaving of it, and their Union together. 
On theſe Subjects there have bin written 
many ſubtil and ingenious ConjeRures, 
but more that were ridiculous, extra- 
vagant, and impoſſible. Nor have the 
2 —M + modern 


36 The Hiſtory of tbe 
Letter modern Philoſophers ſucceeded: any bet. 

IT. ter than the Antients, and among both of 
chem ſcarce any two were of a mind; 
whereas in my opinion the Moderns 
have not the ſame right to examine this 
matter as the Antients, but ought hum- 
bly to acquieſce in the Authority of our 
Savicr JES us CHRIST, who brought 
Life and Immortality to Light. E 


14. *TIS no wonder that a Notion, 
thus grounded among the Heathens, 
was doubted or deny'd by great num- 
bers of them, even by whole SeQs, as 
the Epicureans for example; and in 
ſome other Sects the diſtinct Being of it 
after Death was totally deſtroy'd, they 
making it then to return to the Soul of 
the World, and to be ſwallow'd up 
therein. But in all Sects there never 
wanted particular Perſons who really 
opposd the Soul's Immortality, tho 
they might accommodate their ordinar 
Language to the Belief of the: People : 
for moſt of the Philoſophers | (as we 
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one internal and the other external, or 
the one private and the other publick; 
the latter to be indifferently communi- 
cated to all the World, and the former 
only very cautiauſly to their beſt Friends, 
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read) had two ſorts of DoQtins, the - 
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of Puniſoment both from the Laws, and 


5 or to ſome few others capable of receiv· Letter 


ing it, and that wouꝰd not make any ill II. 
Uſe of the ſame. PyTHAGORAS him- 


felf did not believe the Tranſmigration 
which has made him ſo famous to Poſ- 


terity; for in the internal or ſecret Doc- 
trin he meant no more than the eternal 


Revolution of Forms in Matter, thoſe 
ceaſleſs Viciſſitudes and Alterations, 


which turn every thing into all things, 
and all things into any thing, as Vegeta- 


bles and Animals become part of us, we 


become part of them, and both become 


parts of a thouſand other things in the Uni- 
verſe, Earthturning into Water, Water in- 
to Air, Air into Ether, and ſo back again 
in Mixtures without End or Number. 


But in the external or popular Doctrin 
he impos d on the Mob by an equivocal 


Expreſſion, that : hey ſbou d become vari- 
ous kinds of Beaſts after Death, thereby to 
deter em the more effectually from Wic- 


kedneſs. Take notice, MADAM, 


how his intimate Acquaintance and Diſ- 
ciple TIM RKuSs Locxus: ſpeaks. 


F any Perſon, ſays he, will continue 


. impenitent and refractory, he ſball be ſure 


from 
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The Hiſtory of the 


leſtial and infernal Judgments ; as: that 
unhappy Ghoſts will meet with implacable 
Torments, and thoſe other things which 
the Tonick Poet has deliver d out of an- 
tieni — | = —— cure the Boays 

fk Perſons with any ſort of Remedys, 
rnb or the moſt wholeſom; ſo we 
keep the Minds of Men in order by falſe 
Reaſons, if they will not be govern'd by 


true ones. Wherefore there is a nectſſity of 
teaching boſe; foreign Tornients © as that 


there is a Tranſmigration of the Soul, thoſe 
of Cowards pa ing into female Boays a d 
dem for a Diſgrace; thoſe f Murderers 


into * of Prey, for 4 Puniſhment”; 


thoſe of luxurious Perſons, into the Forms 
of Snine or' Goats; thoſe of inconſtant 
and boaſting Fellows, into Animals flying 
in the Air; and thoſe of the Slothful and 
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Soul's Immortality, 
tur Illi, of the VUnteachabl and the 
F ooliſb, into the & hopes. of Animals liv- 


ing in the Water. HOME Rs Tradition 
of the Torments of Hell 1 have pros d 


Tranſmigration is here call'd 4 fieign 


Torment, becauſe .P x73 *GORAS | 


learnt 1 it of the Fenntias Prieſts, Ky 
<0) .rar 

15. HO the Poets embelliſh'd 
their Pieces with the Opinion of the 
Soul's Immortality, yet a great number 
of: them (for they wk. not all of a 
mind) utterly rejected it, as I might 


ſhaw by their own expreſs words: for 


SENECA was not lingle! in ſaying, 


NV oug bt's py Death and Death it 


| - is nought, 
4 quick Race only the 1 0 Goal; ; 
Then may the Saints loſe all their 
Hopes of Heav'n, 


And | quit their racking Fears 


of on 
8 - 
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pint, caeparropoy; 450 Ne kat en- 
u, cf, T6 K avenue, * Tas Toy glvgpov 
ieav In Libri Calce. | 

L "Poſt Mortem nil eſt, ipſaque Kors « gihil, 

Velocis ſpatii' Meta 

dem ponlant avidi, ſolliciti Merum, 
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2 le? 
* where 2 C bildren. ne unborn 
FAT main. 2 
Me re loſt in Darkneſs and. devouring 

Time. 
Death waſts the Body, and. a loft des 
roJs. 5 ö 
Nor ; the Soul. lufee Dep "A 

and thoſe 'T 


Do | ooh of 15 incxorable 
Lor © 
N. ith Cerb'r rus * the wel. bolted 

| Gates, 
Are 1 ſenſtſs s Takes and empty 5 


4 Fab ble like unto 4 frightful 7A F 
The beſt * can find forths "Eg 
dulity of the Poets, is the Experience 
they. had of their own Fictions àbout 
the future State of the. Soul : for” ſcarce 
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Quæris quo jaceas poſt obirum loco? 
Quo non nata jacent. 
Tempus nos avidum devorat & Chaos. 
Mors individua eſt noxia Corpori, 
Nec, parcens Animæ. Tænara, & 1 

Regnum ſab Domino, Limen & obſidens © 

os non facili Cerberus oſtio, 
— vacui, verbaque ina nia 
Et par Aue a ,, Somnio. e 
3 Had. AZ. 2 cur. 
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one of em believ'd the charmin "7g De- * 


. Hy ſ ON con 'd of 2 the Ce au- 


I ſhou'd never have "Oy if T alledg'd 


VENAL, and the reſt of them ſport 
with the ſtorys about Hell, and Ghoſts, 
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ſcriptions they made of the Elyſian 
Fields, nor their terrible tho elegant * 
Relations of the Torments of the Wic- 
ked. VIX GII, the moſt accurate and 
ample Topographer of the infernal 
Regions, cou'd yet, when he thought 
of Ep Ic ux us, break out into this 
rr N 88 „ 


es know, © 
Curd of all Fears, who con d tread 
Ander foot © 
Relentleſs Pate, and greedy Waves 
of Hell! 


* 


all the Paſſages where Ho RACE, Ju- 


and the like: but Conn ELIUus Sk 
VERUS has expreſt the Minds of them 
all, cho after a more ſerious manner, in 
his Poem concerning che burning of 
Mount Etna. 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere 3 
Atque Metus omnes & inexorabile Fatum 
OY Pecibi, 833 Acherontis avari! 
_, George J. 2. 
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4. Of allow Errors ond Miſes of 
things 
The greateſt part proced from tre 
Lick Scenes. 
Is * the Poets, not iu 2 


. "Black airy Spirits Keie ende 


ground. 
And PL u T o' $ pallid Regions oft 
Death. 
The Poets friend the Silas Waves 


an, Dogs. 
Theſe have foul 112 11 use r few 
a Acres feretch'd:; BL: ** 
"Tis they, poor T ANT AL us, who 
 , thee torment 
With Hunger mercileſs and T birſt; - 
titus the), | 


| Q Minxos and O Racus, who 


; Fi, ſplendid Judgments upon prom: 
bling Souls ; 1 
Ts 


4.» } 
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* Plurima pars Scenæ rerum eſt fallacia: Vates 
Sud rerris nigros viderunt Carmine Manes, 
Atquę inter cineres Ditis pallentia Regna. 
Mentiti vates Stygias Undaſque, Caneſque. 
Hi Tiryon ſeptem ſtravere in jugera foedum , 
Sollicitant magna te circum, Tantale, pœna, 
| Soflicirantque Siti; Minos, tuac u- ace, in 2 
5 ura 
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| "Tis they who turn IX IO N's. reſt Letter 


f lies Wheel, _ IT. 
And forge « all it other Falles under A 
Earth. 
Earth's not enough : they pry aboat 

„ on” 
4 Aud boldly view that Heaven where the 
„ àue er ſhall come. kf 
You!l hi” me uncharitable, rhaps, _— 
. for excluding them by this laſt gens = 
- of Paradiſe: but, beſides 2 they de- 

ſerve no leſs for their Fictions in pre- 
? judice of Truth, the Injury's got ſo 

great; ſince they cannot n fear A 
„Bell of their own making. 


16. BU T the Reaſons of thoſe, who 
deny'd the Immortality of the Soul, 
L kc 3. th Poets or Philoſophers, are al- 

moſt all comprehended in a narrow 
Compaſs by PLinvy the elder, in the 
ſeventh Book of his Natural "Hiſtory. 


5 ' After the Interment of the Body, lays he, 
e are various Con jeltures alout de- 
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"Jann canunt; 7 rotant ati 75 ang 
Ws cquid & incerius ru ſibi 3 Terra eſt. 
on eſt Terra ſatis: tur N Und Birum, 
Nec metuunt oculos 4 eno Tipe warts lo, We” 
* Poſt fepulturam variæ Manium 15110 8 Om- 
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64 The Hiſtory of tbe 
Letter parted Souls. But the State of all Men 
II. 7s the ſame after the laſt Day of their 
le, as before the firſt; nor is there any 
more Senſe in Body or Soul after Death, 
than' before the Day of our Birth. Tet 
the Vanityof living Men extends. to. fu- 
ture Apes, and feigns to it ſelf 4 new 
Life in the wery time of Death : ſome 
beſtowing Immortality on the Soul ; ſome 
teaching the Tranſmigration of the ſame ; 
others allowing Senſe to thoſe in Hell, and 
worſhipping their Ghoſts, and making 4 
God of him, who i not at preſent ſo 
much as a Man, As if indeed the man- 
ner of breathing in Man differ d any way 
from that of all other Animals; or as if 
there cou'd not be found many things 
which enjoy 4 longer Life, to which no 
body dreams of attributing the like Im- 
mortality. But what ſort of Body has 
the ſeparate Soul ? Of what Subſtance ? 
W M here 
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magis a. morte ſenſus ullus aut Corpori aut Animæ, 
quam ante Natalem. Eadem enim Vanitas in futurum 
etiam ſe prorogat, & in mortis quoque tempore ipſa 
ſibi vitam mentitur: alias Immorcalictatem Animz ; 
alias Transfigurationem ; alias ſenſum Inferis dando, 
& Manes colendo, Deumque faciendo qui jam etiam 
Homo eſſe deſierit · Ceu vero ullo modo ſpirandi ratio 
Homini a cæteris Animalibus diſtet; aut non diutur- 
niora multa in vita reperiantur, quibus nemo ſimilem 
divinat Immor talitatem. Quod autem Corpus Animz 
pet 
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Soul's Immortality. 


ſee ? How does it hear ? Or by what 
means does it touch © About what is it 


without theſe things ? Where likewiſe is 
the Manſion thereof? And in ſo many 
Apes, hom wvaſt muſt be the multitude 


who did not revive himfelf. But what a 
prodigious Madneſs is it, to think that 
Life can be renew'd by Death? Or what 
Repoſe can Mortals ever enjoy, if the 
Soul be alive above, and the Ghoſt has 
Senſe below? In earneſt, this Fondneſs 
and Credulity deſtroys the Uſefulneſs of 
J SR ons: ti. «© 
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per ſe? Quz Materia? Ubi Cogitatio illi? Quomodo' 
viſus? Auditus? Aur qui tangit? Qui uſus ejus? Aut 
quod ſine his Bonum? Quæ deinde Sedes? Quantave 


multitudo tot ſeculis Animarum, velut Umbrarum! 


Pueri lium iſta Delinimentorum, avidæque nunquam defi- 
nere mortalitatis Commenta ſunt. Similis & de aſſervan- 
dis Corporibus Hominum, ac reviviſcendi promiſſa De- 
mocrito vanitas, qui non revixit ipſe. Quæ (malum) 
iſta Dementia eſt, iterari Vitam morte? Quæve Ge- 
nitis quies unquam, fi in ſublimi ſenſus Animæ manet 
inter infernos Umbre? Perdic profecto iſta _ 

| por f 


buſy'd'? Or what Good can there be 


65 


' Where reſides its Thinking * How does it Letter 


II. 
AA 


Souls, as well as of Ghoſts! Theſe 

are Allurements to quiet Children, and the 
Fiftions of Mort als that wou d live with 
ont end. The Vanity of preſerving the 
Bodys of Men, is like that of the Reſur- 
rection promisd by DEMOCRrITUS, 
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66 The Hiſtory ef the 
Letter Death, which is the principal Good of 
IT. Nature; and doubles the Pains of a dying 
an, if he happens to be concern d «bout 
his future State : for if it be 4 pleaſure. 
ta live, to whom can it be pleaſant to have 
livd? But hom much eaſier and more 
certain is it for every one to believe bis 
own Experience, and to draw an Argu- 
ment of bis Security from the Conſidera- 
tion of what he has bin before he was born? 
Such are the Reaſonings of Men who 
talk all the while of they know nor 
what, having falſe Notions of the Ort- 
gin of the Soul, none at all of its Uni- 
on with the Body, and but imperſect 
Gueſſes about its Eſſence, which leads 
**m conſequently to doubt of its ſepa- 
rate Exiſtence, and ſo to deny its Im- 
mortality. But, however Men left to 
themſelves may miſtake, tis impoſſible 
that God ſhou'd lie; and what he has 
reveal'd, tho not in every thing falling 
under our Comprehenſion, muſt yet be 
true and abſolutely certain. And in 
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cedo Credulitaſque præcipuum Naturæ bonum, mor- 
tem; ac duplicet Obitus, fi dolere etiam poſt - futuri 
M ſtimatione evenit : etenim ſi dulce vivere eſt, cui 
poreft eſſe vixiſſe? At quanto facilius certiuſque ſibi 
quemque credere, ac Specimen ſecuritatis antegenitali 
einne . 22: 13 2200 
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Souls Immortality. 


this conſiſts ao ſmall Advantage of Be- 3 


levers, that tho they may be equally 
ignorant with others #bur the nature of £ 
a thing, yer they may have the greateſt 
Coaviction of 74 Exiftence, and make 
that uſe of this en which i is bene- 
ficial or convenient. 


. BUT T exceed; my V defigh of a 
bh Hiſtorian ; beſides that you need 
no Antidote, 8 ER ENA, againſt the 
Poiſon of an abler Adverfary than 
Priny. I have freely given you my 
Opinion how the Heathens came by 
their Notion of the Soul's Immortality, 
with-my-Realons for the ſame: and if I 
attribute the Invention of this Doctrin, 
asrwell as of Aſtrology, and moſt of the 
other Sciences, to the old Egyptians, ?cis 
not out of any Partiality ro an extinct 
Nation (tho never ſo learned, wiſe, or 
polite) bur led by hiſtorical Proofs to a 


full Perſuaſion. In treading the Mazes 


of Antiquity, I am ſecure from all ſuſ- 
picion of Favor or Fear, of Intereſt or 
Revenge. I can't be thought to flatter 
NEC EYSsOs, if I ſhou'd make him 
paſs for the King of Aſtrologers; and I 
am come too late into the World to ex- 
pet any Recompence from Sx 5055 
TRIS, who, I think, far exceeds all 

F'3 the 


68 De Hiſtory, &c. 
Letter the other Heroes and Conquerors of An- 
II. tiquity. When I undertook to examine 
this Subject, the Diſcovery of Truth 
was the only end I'propos'd to my ſelf, 
beſides that of obeying your Commands, 
which ſhall be always, MADAM, 
receiv'd with more Alacrity and Sub- 
miſſion, than thoſe of any Monarch in 


the Univerſe, by your moſt oblig'd and 
devored Servant. | 
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Tbe Origin of Idolatry, and 


| Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 


1. AM under a double Obligation, 
MAD AM, to imparc my 
1 Thoughts to you about zhe 
ne Idolatry, both from the Pro- 
mi 


ife I made you hy word of mouth, and 


by what T have ſince written to you in 
the Letter concerning the Souls Immor- 
tality among the Heathens. But you are 
not to expect an account of all the an- 
tient Superſtitions, which wou'd re- 
quire many Volumes, nor of any one 
Religion whatſoever. I ſhall only en- 
deavour to ſhow by what means the 
Reaſon of men became fo deprav'd, as 


to think of ſubordinate Deitys, how 


the Worſhip of many Gods was firſt 


E 3 introducd 


1 
+130 
ITY 


2 | The Origin of [olary, 


Letter: introducd into the world, and what - 
III. induc'd Men to pay Divine Honors to 
AR their Fellow-Creatures, whether on 
arch as-ia-the Heavens: then. I. ſhall. 
explain the Fables of the Heathens by 
general and certain 8 giving 
the occaſion of;their - Prieſts, 
and Altars; of their 1 ages and Sta- 
2 their Oracles, Sacrifices, Is 
Face Judiciary Aſtral 'G nos, 
Spefters; of the tutelary Powers o 
: Fo, Countrys of Peoples thinking 

that Heaven is over us, that Hell 1s 

under us, and ſuch other things as com- 

monly occur in the Greek and Roman 
Authors. Tho with very ſmall pains 

T could manifeſtly prove that ig Egypt 
Men had firſt, long before others;' arriv'd 

at the various beginnings of.. Religions (as 
AMMLANUS MAR GCEULINUS 
peaks) and that. they preſerv d the firſt 
occaſions of Cacred Rites, conceal d in 
their ſecret Mritings; yet 1 ſhall not 
trouble you with repeating the Argu- 
ments 1 have already produc'd to this 
epa in the Faller the Seal In 
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1 tie primum t Ha mines longe ante - alics, * varia, 
Religionum incunabula (ut dieter pervene runt; 3 & 
iniria prima ucdbruns caute tuentur n Scriptis | 
Canis. £4, 22, | 


mortality, 


mortality, from the Authority of H E- Letter 


were long us'd ia Egypt before they 


other Nations and Sects, had no ſacred 
Images or Statues, no peculiar Places or 
coſtly Faſhions of Worſhip ; the plain 


agreeable to the Simplicity of the Di- 


finite Power and Omnipreſence. But 


they found aut (lays the wiſeſt King of Eccl 7.29. 
Iſrael) many Inventions. And certainly 
when once a Man ſuffers himſelf to be 


he cannot ſtop for any Reaſon, but 
What, if it be good, mult conclude with 
equal Force agg all, 1 belizve 1 


od Refers of Shehenfs. 


x O DO Tus, Dioporus Steu- III. 
Lus, Luci AN, Dion Cassius, SYY þ 
Mack oBrus, and others: nor will 
I urge that, by Examples and Laws 
from the Pentateuch, it clearly appears 
that Magick, the Interpretation of 
Dreams, Aſtrology, and Necromancy, 


were known in Chaldæa or any other 
place. TIEN {97 


2. THE moſt antieat Egyptians, 


Per ſians, and Romans, the firſt Pa- 
triarchs of the Hebrews, with ſeveral : 


Eaſineſs of their Religion being moſt 


. o © g i 
vine Nature, as indifference of Place or 
Time were the beſt Expreſſions of in- 


tho God did thus make Men upright, yet 


led into precarious or arbitrary PraQtices, - 


4 may 


72 The Origin of Idolatry, 
Letter may without much difficulty prove, 
HI. that ſuch as firſt entertain'd Deſigns 
UYV againſt the Liberty of Mankind; were 

alſo the firſt Depravers of their Reaſon. 
For none, in his right ſenſes, can ever 
be. perſuaded voluntarily to part with 
his Freedom ; and he that makes uſe of | 
Force to deprive; him of it, muſt have 
brib'd or deluded very many before- 
hand to ſupport his unjuſt Pretenſions, 
by which acceſſion of ſtrength he cou'd 
ſeduce, frighten, or ſubdue others. Ir 
will not therefore appear unlikely that | 
Men very early learnt to have the ſame 
Conceptions of God himſelf, which 
they had before of their earthly Princes: 
and after thus fancying bim mutable, | 

Jealous, revengeful, and arbitrary, they 

next endeavour'd to procure his Favor 
-much after the ſame manner that they 
made their court to thoſe who pre- 
-tended to be his Repreſentatives or 
Lieutenants, nay to be Gods them- 

ſelves, or to be deſcended of heavenly 

Parentage, as the antient Monarchs us'd 
to do. 2 Ys . ‚‚ N n i _ : 
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3. IT ſeems evident from the re- 
moreft Monuments of Learning, that 
all Superſtition originally related to the 
Worſhip of the Dead, being principally 
+ deriy'd 
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wherein they were ſometimes perſonally 
addreſt (ſuch as the Panegyricks of the 
Egyptians) or Statues dedicated with 
many Ceremonys to their Memory. 
But the Flatterers of great Men in the 


Perſons of their Predeceſſors, the ex- 
ceſſive Affection of Friends or Rela- 


tions, and the Advantage which the 
Heathen Prieſts drew from the Credu- 
lity of the ſimple, carry'd this matter 
à great deal furtber. Not only Kings 
and Queens, great Generals and Legiſ- 
lators, the Patrons of Learning, Pro- 
moters of curious Arts, and Au- 
thors of uſeful Inventions, partook of 


this Honor; but alſo ſuch private Per- 


ſons, as by their virtuous Actions had 
diftinguiſh'd themſelves from others, 
were often conſecrated to pious and 
eternal Memory by their Country or 
their Kindred, as reputable to the Dead, 


and exemplary to the Living. This is 
the true reaſon (as we ſhall ſhew in its 


proper place) of all Nations having 
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their proper tutelary Gods; and hence 


and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. " 
' deriv'd from Funeral Rites, tho the Letter 
firſt occaſion might be very innocent or III. 
laudable, and was no other than Orations SVWV 
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The Origin of Idolutry, 
Letter are deriv'd the peculiar Religions of 
III. particular Familys. PIN V, in the 


A ſecond: Book of his Vataral Hiſtory, 
ſays, That the moſt antient way of Men, 
paying their Acknowledgments \ to their 


Benefactors, was by deifying of them after 
. their Deceaſe (which was affirm'd. by 


him) and that the ſeveral Appellations of 
the Gods and of the Stars are deriv'd 
from the meritoriows Actions of Men. 
The firſt Idolatry therefore did not pro- 
- ceed (as - *tis commonly ſuppos 
from the Beauty, or Order, or Influence 
of the Stars: but Men, as I told you 
in the Hiſtory. of the Souls Immortality, 
obſerving Books to periſh. by Fire, 
Worms, or Rottenneſs; and Iron, Braſs, 
or Marble not leſs ſubject to violent 
Hands or the Injurys of the Weather, 
they impos'd on the Stars (as the only 
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Sacra Gentilitia. 


Gratiam mos, ut tales Numinibus adſcribant: quippe 

& omnium aliorum nomina Deorum, & quæ ſupra 

retuli Syderum, ex hominum nata ſunt meritis. 

_ ? Suſcepitaucem vita Hominum conſuetudoque com- 

munis, ur beneficiis excellentes viros in Coefum fama 
de voluntate tollerent; hine Hercules, hinc-Caftor & 

Pollux, &c. De Nat. Deor. * K 
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CickRoO with ſeveral others before 


d.) 


. * Hic' eſt vetuſtiſſimus referendi bene merentibus 


. everlaſting Monuments) the proper Letter 
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Names of their Heroes, or of ſome- III. 

thing .pemorable in their Hiſtory. 
RNATOSTHENESs the Cyrenean, a | 

very antient Philoſopher. of prodigious 

Knowledg in all the Sciences, wrote. 

a Book (yet extant 2. of | the Conſtella- 

tions, wherein he delivers the Reaſons. 

of their Names, which are perpetual, 

Alluſions to antient Hiſtory, tho won - 

derfully diſguizid by Time, and for 

the moſt part mere Fables. The moſt 

learned Monſieur, LE CLERc, when 

he wrote an Extract of ExaTos- 

THE NES, among ſome other Mytho- 


logical Tracts in the eighth Volume of 


the , Univerſal and Hiſtorical Library, 
made the following Epigram. 0 


' Antiquity, Ving fare that Nature's 
a e 
Mou d Braſs and Marble Monuments 
conſume, * 10 
Did wiſely its own Hiſtory tranſmit 
To Fan Times by Heav' ns eternal 
ires. | 
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Atque perire ſuo cuncta metalla firu; _- ©. "Ra 

Cauta, ſuam, ætates fertur docuiſſe futuras ; 
Cxlorum æternis ignibus, Hiſtoriam. | i 
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The Origin of Idolatry, A 


In other places he declares bimſelf to be 


of the fame opinion concerning the 


Appellations of the Stars, and in that 
very Journal explains ſome Fables upon 
this Principle. As divers Nations 
learnt this Cuſtom one of another, ſo 
they accordingly chang%d their Spheres, 


each impoſing on the heavenly Bodys 


the Names and Actions belonging to 
their own Country. This is manifef 
in the Spheres of the Greeks and Bar- 


barians, and for this reaſon the Cretans 


maintain'd that moſt of the Gods were 
born among them, being Men, who, for 


their Benefits to the Publick, had obt ain d 


immortal Honors: for they believ'd the 


_ Grecian Gods to be thoſe of all Man- 


kind, and knew not that in other places 


this way of naming. the Conſtellations 


and deifying deſerving Men, was long 
in uſe before they had practis'd it. 


Nor was there wanting one among 


the Chriſtians, who, approving this 
Method, endeavour'd to aboliſh thoſe 


* 
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17 Heathen Names, as not underſtood, or Letter 
8 of no concern to us; and to impoſe III. al 
G. on the Stars new Names in their ſtead, 5YV WM 
. containing the Hiſtory of the Old and y 
* New Teſtament. But ſince he cou'd . 
= not prevail with the Aſtronomers, let's 0 
by not digreſs. At laſt ſuch as were ig- 10 
85 norant or aſham'd of the true Reaſons K 
78 of theſe things, wou d juſtify theic 1 
. Worſhip (tho, as I ſhall evince, by by 
ſt weak Arguments) from the endleſs 5 
5 and orderly Revolution, the admirable hy 
ns Lofirg and general Uſefulneſs of the 9 
2 „ Moon, and other Planets and I 
«| — This did likewiſe give the 1 
* | Philoſophers a handle to explain the 10 
he Motions of the Planets by certain In- þ: 
n- telligences fixt and inhabiting in their $4 
es Orbs, which they perpetually guided iu bi 
224 their Courſes ; and hence the Bodys of 1 
Ng the Sun agd Moon are painted like a 1 
Go Face with Eyes, Noſe, and a Mouth. 1 
his 8 THE Opinion of the twelre {A 
fe eater Gods proceeded from certain 1 
+5 Ke affix'd to the twelve Signs of 99 
. the Zodiack, as the ſeven Planets bear 11 
Haus the Names "of as many Perſons, to 1 
S whom were alſo conſecrated the Days 19 
| of the Week, but * more or leſs by: 
len 3 holy, þ} | 


78 


Letter holy, lucky or fortunate; according te 


III. 


the Temper and Dignity of theſe Gods: 


ſo that the Egyptian Diviſion of Time 


into Months and Weeks, and the ſtorys 
they wou'd perpetuate by the Stars, 
gave a Riſe to the moſt eminent Gods of 


the Heathens. From hence very hatu- 


rally Judiciary Aſtrology had its be- 
ginning: for the People, as yoti! ſee 
lower, believing thoſe Gods to corre- 
ſpond with their Prieſts, who they 
thought might as well foretel any other 


Secret as they did Eclipſes, conſulted 


them about all they dreaded or wiltfd. 
The fluctuating of mens Minds be- 
tween Hope and Fear, is one of the 
chief Cauſes of Superſtition : for being 
no way able to foreſee the Event of 
what greatly concerns them, they now 


hope the beſt, and the next mintite 


fear the worſt, which eaſily leads them 


not only to take any thing for à good 


or bad Omen, which happen*d to them 


in any former good luck or mis fortune; 


but alſo to lay hold of any Advice, to 
conſult Diviners and Aſtrologers. Ti 
juſt after the ſame manner with fick 
*er{ons,, Who frequently prefer à Coh- 
jurer to the beſt Doctor, and à ridicy- 


lous Charm to the-moſt excellem Ne- 


medy. 


ee 
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ud Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 
' medys/\-'(Marith:it ſelf (in the worſt Letter 
ſenſe): had its undoubted Original from III. 
Phyſik; 38 PL IN ſays, pretending SV 


to aſſard better Remedys, to be no- 
bier and more | divine: to its flat- 
tering and moſt alluring Promiſes were 


added the joint Forces of Religion (to 


which Mankind '' is alntays  extreme- 
ly ' obmoxiaws ) and of Mathematical 
Arts (meaning Aſtrology): every body 
being deſirous to kfpow' what regards him 
for the future, and believing that the 
Trutb of theſe Things may be certainly 
learnt from Heaven. Thus captivating 


Mens Underſtandings by this triple Ty, it 


inereas d to ſuch: a prodigious pitch; &c. 


Over and above the Impreſſions of 
Religion in barbarous Words and 


Charms; and of Aſtrology, in the In- : 
| fluence. and Intelligence of the Stars, 


the Magicians wou'd appear not to act 
18 3 c ; 5 | 1 I E 


2 ' Natamprimum e Medicina nemo dubitat, ac ſpe- 
cie ſalutari irrepſiſſe velut altiorem ſanctioremque 
quam Medicinam: ita blandiſſimis deſideratiſſimiſque 


Fromiſſis addidiſſe vires Religionis, ad quas maxime 


etiamnum caligat humanum genus: atque ut hoc quo- 


que ſuggeſſerit miſcuiſſe Artes mathematicas, nullo non 


avido futura de ſeſe ſciendi, atque ea e Cælo veriſſime 
peri eredente. Ita, poſſeſſis hominum ſenfibus tripli- 
ci nodo, in tantum Faſtigium adolevit, &. Nats 
Hiſt. lib. 30. | 
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Letter without rational Grounds, by the oc- 
3 III. cult phy ſical Virtues of certain Herbs, 


stones, Minerals, and other Things | 
extremely difficult to be procur d, | 
and only known to themſelves. 1. | 


have already prov'd in my laft Let- | 
ter, that the Egyptians were the In- | 
venters of Aſtrology 3 and tho C 1- | 
CERO, the Diſciple: of the Greeks, 
inclines to attribute it rather to the a 
Chaldeans of Aſſyria, yet it's worth 
your while to hear how cautiouſly this 
wiſe Man has expreſt himſelf. The 
Chaldeans, * ſays he, not thoſe ſo calf d 
from their Profeſſion but from their Na- 
tion, by a conſtant Obſervation of the Stars 
are thought to have fram'd 4 Science, 
whereby it may be | foretold to every 
Perſon what may happen to him, and to 
what Condition he i born. The Egypti- 
ans likewiſe, from the Antiquity of 
Times, are believ'd to have had the ſame 
Art for innumerable Ages. 
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1 Chaldæi, non ex Artis ſed ex Gentis vocabulo no- 
minati, diuturna Obſervatione Sy derum Scientiam pu- 
tantur effecifle, ut prædici poſſet quid cuique eventu- 
rum, & quo quiſque Fato natus eſſet. Eandem Artem 
etiam Egyptii longinquitate temporum innumerabilibus 
pene ſæculis conſequati putantur. De Diinat. lib. 1. 


5. SINCE 


yas 


5. SINCE. thus I have accounted 
for Magick and judiciary Aſtrology; 
I ſhall; before I go any further, add a 
word or two about Peoples looking 
up when they pray, believing Hea- 
ven to be over their Heads, and Hell 
under their Feet. I ſhall likewiſe pro- 
duce the occaſional Cauſes of Ghoſts 
and Specters: for all thoſe Things came 
from the ſame common Root with the 
Origin of Idolatry, that is, from the 
Rites of the Antients about dead Bo- 
dys. In the Letter about the Immor- 
tality f the Soul among the Heathens, 
J explain'd to you by what Degrees 
the People came to be perſuaded that 
there were Perſons living in the Stars; 
and here. Pll ſhow you how they ar- 
riv'd to the ſupreme Dignity of Gods 
ſhip: from which you! eaſily per- 
ceive that this tntroduc'd the Cuſtom 


of Mens lifting up their Eyes, and ex- 


tending their Hands to Heaven when 
they pray, directing themſelves to the 
Gods whom they beheld above then; 
From the ſame Funeral . Rites they be- 


liev'd Hell to be under them; and to 


be the Manſion. of the Good and the 
Bad, tho „ in their Places 


and Resa of Hearlenſn. Bi 
9 Letter 


and 


III. 
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$2 The Origin of Idolatry, - 
Letter and Conditions; becauſe all forts of Men 

III. were equally bury'd, and only a ſmal- 
Aer number deify'd, whom they thought 
toe above: whereas in the Univerſe, 


neither Above nor Below, Right nor 
Left, Eaſt, Welt,” North, or South, 
theſe being only abſtracted Notions, de- 
not ing the Relations of particular Bo- 
dys to one another, and their ſeveral 
Situations in reſpe& of us. The Fan- 
cy of Ghoſts and Specters proceeded in 
like manner from the Egyptian Mum- 
mys, theſe being ſo long kept intire, 
not only in the Grots near Memphis, 
but alſo by many People in fine A- 
partments at home, and which (whe- 
ther preſerving their Lineaments 
freſh, or becoming ghaſtly with Time) 
cou'd naturally make frightful Impreſ- 
ſions on Children, Strangers, and the 
ignorant Vulgar. Tho Humation, or 
the placing of the intire Corps under 
Ground, was the moſt ant ient and uni- 
verſal manner of Burial, and that the 
Athenians are acknowledgd to have 
learn'd it of the Egyptians, | yet you 
know the Romans were accuſtom d to 
bura their dead Bodys; and neverthe- 
leſs, as CIc ER o judicioully remarks, 


properly ſpeaking, there is in reality 


they 
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and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. | 


they were nothing cur'd thereby of Letter 
their Notions concerning Ghoſts and III. 
Specters, Humation having bin like. 


wile their firſt Method of Burial. And 


ſo prevalent was Error, * lays he, that 


tho they knew the Bodys were burnt, yet 


they feign'd ſuch things to be tranſacted 


in the infernal Places, which without Bo- 
dys can neither be done nor underſtocd : 
For as they cou'd not frame any Notion 
in their Minds of Souls living in a ſe- 


parate State, ſo they ſought out ſome 
Form or Figure. Thence proceeded all 


Homzr rs Divination by the Dead; 


thence thoſe necromantick Rites which my 


Friend Ap DI us us'd to perform; thence 


in our Neighbourhood the Lake of Aver- 


- Whence Ghoſts are nightly rais'd, an 
Gates of deepeſt Hell | 


ls 8 


* Tantumque valuit Error ut corpora cremata cum 
ſcirent, tamen ea fieri apud inferos fingerent, quz fine 


corporibus nec fieri poſſent nec intelligi. Animos e- 


nim per ſeipſos viventes non poterant mente complecti, 
Formam aliquam F iguramque quærebant. Inde Home- 
ri rota Ne: inde ea quz meus amicus Appius Ne · 
xyoumrriz faciebat: inde in Vicinia noſtra Averni Lacus, 
Unde Anime excitancur obſcura umbra, aperto oſtio 
Alti Acherontis, falſo ſanguine imagines mortuorum. 
G 2 Open 


Tu ſc. Queſt. Lt. 
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II. 0 1 15 Uſe Bodys, Images of the 


6. THUS you ſee, MADAM, 
how they took care to people Hell ; and 
the truth ts, that the very Heaven of 
the Gentiles was wholly inhabited by 
Colonys from our Earth. Cicero 
in his firſt ' Tuſculan Diſputation, bold- 
ly ſays, 1s not all Heaven full of human 
Race? If I ſhou'd be at the pains of 
ſearching among the Antients, and parti- 
cularly the Greek Writers, thoſe, who are 
accounted the principal Gods, will be found 
#0 have remodd from among us into Hea- 
ven. Ask whoſe are the Sepulchers they 
ſhow in Greece. Remember, ſeeing you 
are initiated, what is told at the Celebra- 
tion of the Myſterys; and then you'll un- 
derſtand how very far this Buſineſs reaches. 


a: 
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- * Totumpene Cœlum nonne humano Genere com- 
pietum eit ? Si vero ſcrutari vetera, & ex his ea quæ 
Scriptores Græci prodiderunt eruere coner; ipſi illi, 

majores gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profec- 

A in Cœlum reperientur. Quare quorum demonſtran- | 
tur ſepulchra in Græcia. Reminiſcere, quoniam es ini- | 
tiatus, quæ traduntur Myſteriis; tum denique quam 

hoc late pateat intelliges. AK © TSB: N 


being explain d, and reduc d to the Ex- 


each; and, as PLuTAR CH words it, 


ing but reducing them to Men, ſuch as 
they * truly were before. But, not con- 


and Reaſons of Heat heniſm. 85 
Nor was it at the Eleuſinian Myſterys Letter 
only that ſuch Diſeoverys were made, III. 
for thoſe of the Egyptians adumbrated "WV 
the Death of their deify'd King Os 1- 

RIS and his Queen Is15; to ſpeak no- 

thing of the Syrian Rites in Honor of 

ADo Nis and other Deitys, which King 
David moſt properly calls-the Sacri- 

fees of the Dead. It is as true of all the pfal. 106. 
Myſterys in general, what C1ctro 28. 

fays in another place of thoſe of Elen- 

ſis, Samothraci?, and Lemnos, That 


amination of Reaſon, the Nature of 
Things i better known then that of the 
Gods. EUHEMERYS, an old Sicilian 
Poet and Philoſopher, wrote the Hiſto- 
ry of SATURN, JUP1DEx, and the 
reſt of that fort, deſcribing the Birth, 
Country, Actions, and Buryal-place of 


le bamaniz'd the Gods, not transſorm- 


AT 
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Quibus explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, rerum 
2 natura cognoſcitur quam Deorum. De Nat. Dear. 
[4 . J. 1 4 . =: | 
Ear e Y dud, | 

Ab Euhemero autem & Mortes & Sepultucz dc- 
monſtrantur Deorum. Cic. de Nat. Deor. J. 1. 
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WW Letter tent thus to deify the Dead, they af- 
id. þ III. fign'd them the ſame Jnclinatioos and 
offices which they/ had before on 
Wl Earth, and, as VIXKGII pre of hid: 
1 R a 
4 wy he ſame Delile 4 = alve 
Wi in Arms, © 

4 To courſe in Chariots, or breed fately 
4 Huorſes, 

. With equal Care impleys thei Gloſs 
1 below... * 0 | 

"4 So HEt510D, very ; portingagly to our 
4 purpole, repreſents the happy Inhabi- 
WH: tants of the Golden Age like the moſt 
wy antient Princes, injoying their former 
11 Power above, and as being the Diſtri- 
us buters of Riches and Honors here on 
11 Earth. 

9 Theſe by great Jovs 8 Derne, now 
my Demons are, 

1 4 85 3 4 oe 2 


5 Quz gratia curruum, 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quæ atra nitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
An. l. 5. 
* Tor psy Acutjuores 610! Atos paaeAs qua Cubes, 
EO A0%; 
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; + Celeſtial, Good, Guardians of mortal Letter 
| - E709 Men, ; III. 
R e Obfe erving al 1 juſt or wicked 6 
8 QF -: Deeds, 

+ ing clotl7d with Air, and oxalate 
* d er the Earth, 
2 . They Wealth _ Honors to their 
7 ae ee e gius; 
y ng their "OO Offce they re- 

From = ſame Savin the old Ethi- 10 
: opians, as we learn from ST RAB oO, 1 
r | © believ'd their Benefactors and Perſons 
i of royal Extract to be Gods, and, no 
ſt doubt, to benefit and protect them ſtill 


er from above, as they formerly _ to do 
On. | 925 


I DO N'T e MADA M, 
that theſe falſe Notions of the Heathens 
= about the Dead were the only Riſe of Ido» 
E ; but In maintain it was s the firſt, the 


e- 


— 1 ESN, em Do. oN His anon, 
| Oi ga QuaaToeo1v 15 e Ke ce N feos 
Heeg esp, wan polſoy les ir aid, 
5 Teles; Kkeu Tu . Berinnoy eg. Wi 
. Oper. & Dies. . 
| s d ann 70 TAY Tos Rug ia, 4 gaα,’·K; F246 | 
younert. Lib. 17. 
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f The Origin of Idolatry, * 
moſt natural, the moſt univerſal, and 
what gave occaſion to all the reſt. The 
ſame exceſſive Reſpe& was transfer'd by 
degrees to other things, both as being 
the Gifts of the Gods, and for their own 
1nnate;Excellency.. There are many ot her 
Natures of the Gods, ſays CIC ERK o, 
( not without reaſon, becauſe of their 
great Benefits) inſtituted and nam'd by 
the wiſeſt Men of Greece, and by our 
Anceſtors : for whatever con d bring great 
profit to Mankind, that thing they thought 
cou d not be made without the Divine Boun- 
ty towards Men. But they did not re- 


ſtrain this Notion to thoſe uſeful things 


without us, nor to the celeſtial Bodys; 
they allo extended the like -Privilege 
to the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, to its 
Facultys, and Virtues: for, according 


to the ſame Ci c ER O, * The thing it 


ſelf, in which there is any great worth, i 


* 


b . 8 


„ 


arbitrabantur. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. 


. 


rum autem res ipſa in qua vis ineſt major * 
C3 „„ bs ; | . # . Ic 


and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 


fo term'd by them, that even this very Letter 


Worth is call d a God, as Fidelity; the III. 
Mind, &c. And ſo Virtue, Honor, SWV 


Safety, Concord, Chaſtity, Liberty, 


Victory, Clemency, Piety, and. ſuch 


like, were deify'd; in all which things, 


adds he, becauſe there was ſo great 4 


Worth that it could not be manag d without 
God, the Thing it ſelf bas obtain d the 
name of a God, of which kind the words 
Cupia and Deſire," Venus and Love, 


are conſecrated. Without queſtion, 


when wiſe and good Men perceiv'd 
that the People wou'd needs have a 
plurality of Gods, and "Temples dedi- 
cated to them, they, to comply with 
their Weakneſs, and at the ſame time 


to bring em as much as they couꝰd to 


better and nobler Thoughts, deify'd 


ſuch Things. Hence may be perceiv'd 


how ſo many Things came to be deify'd, 
Which have no perſonal Form or Ex- 
iſtence, and are nothing elſe but mere 


12 ** —_— I” — 


fic appellatur, ut ea ipſa vis nominetur Deus, ut Fides, 


ur Mens, &c. Ii. 


- * 


Quarum omnium rerum quia vis erat tanta ut fine 
Deo regi non poſſet, ipſa res Deorum nomen obtinuit, 


quo ex genere Cupidinis & Voluntatis, & lubentinæ 


Yeneris vocabula conſecrata ſunt. Lid. 
Propertys, 
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Letter Propertys, Modes, or Accidents. This 

III. made CIE O appoint in his Laws 

* (a matter praftis'd in Rome beſore) 

chat thoſe things ſhou'd. be reputed 

Gods, for the ſake of which Man was 

. to aſcend into Heaven. is 

well done, ſays he, that the Mind, Piety, 

Virtue, Faith, are conf ee F al 

which the Temples are pablickly dedicated 

at Rome ; that thoſe who have. them 

| (and all. good Men. have thew ) m 

think that the Gods ys are ee 
ovate" Minas. Ra 


- 
—— ”— _—— 7 TY 


io BUT as the Sperl mis 
thing in Heaven and Earth, fo 
| — fail'd not to do in this caſe, conſe- 
crating the moſt vitious and abominable 
things, for which our Author juſtly 
reprehends them. The Athenians 
were bleſs'd with a couple of fine God- 
deſſes, Contumely and Impudence; the 
Romans had Fear and Hope, Paleneſs 


i 


— I 


* Propter quz datur homini aſcenſus in Cœ lum. 
Bene vero quod Mens, Pietas, Virtus, Fides, conſe- 
crantur manu, quarum omnium Rome dedicata publice 

Templa ſunt : ut illa qui habeant (habent autem om- 


nes boni) Deos ipſos in Animals: Hus Goes putent. 
De Leg. l. 2. FT, ant - 


and 


and Reaſons of Huabenſm. 


and Trembling. The deſtructive Fe- 


ver had an Altar; and there was an 


endleſs rabble of Gods preſiding over 


the fouleſt Diſtempers, and even over 
Actions very barbarous and obſcene. 
The Egyptians, beſides the Worſhip of 
the celeſtial Gods, or of the Stars and 
Planets, had withal a ſymbolical Wor- 
ſhip on Earth, attributing Divine Vir- 
tues and paying a religious Reſpe& to 
almoſt all ſorts of Animals and Plants, 
not excepting the moſt vile and con- 
temptible. Vet all parts of Egypt did 
not reverence the ſame Species. The 


Reaſons they alledg'd in their own- 


Juſtification, wereeither the Uſefulneſs 


of theſe things, - or that the ſeveral 


Deitys manifeſted their particular Pow-' 
ers more in one Species than in another, 


or they pretended to ſome Allegory 
drawn from Morality or Natural Phi- 


loſophy. * In their Sacred Rites, ſays 
PLur AR cx, there's nothing appointed 


fabulous, or from Superſtition; but ſome 
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Letter things having moral and uſeful Cauſes, 
III. and others not being void of ſome hiſto- 
r ical or philoſophical Eleg ance. © Agree- 


able to- which CicEtro ſays, that 
the very Egyptians, : who are {0 much 


laught at, have not conſecrated any Beaſt, 


but for ſome Advantage that they drew 


"Pp 


from it. This ſymbolical Theology 


made ſeveral learned Men believe that 


all the other parts of the Heathen Re- 
ligions might and ought to be ſo ex- 
plain'd, which I ſhall prove to be a 


Egyptians indeed carry'd it farther than 
all others: for they did not only wor- 
ſhip the Bird Ibis, Hawks, Cats, Dogs, 
Crocodiles, Sea-horſes, Goats, Bulls, 
Cows, Onions, Garlick, and what not? 
but they worſhipt a Man in the Town of 
Anubis, in which they ſacrific'd' to him, 
and burnt the ſacred ſtuff on the Altars. 


1 


— 


. 7 


c Te, (iEY WIE e201 * Yeaud as alias, Tak 


EX, etgco. lilos ive n quan 251 De Iſide 
& Grid. i 


I Tpfiilli, qui irridentur, Zgyptii, nullam Belluam, 
niſi ob aliquam utilitatem quam ex ea caperent, con- 
ſecraverunt. De Nat. Deor. I. 1. — 


" Avveoro owCuow xala AVC KH, er y_ M 
Ai xa ert To fegen T6 leſeis kasan De 
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ani Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 
They are the words of POR HXYRx. 


1 
Ld 


9. IN other Countrys ſome paid a 
philoſophical Worſhip to the four Ele- 
ments, and certain parts of the human 
Body. Other Citys as well as that of 
Rome were elevated to the hizh Dig- 

nity of Goddeſſes. And many for fear 


of offending by miſtake erected Altars 


to unknown Gods. The Romans 
frankly naturaliz'd thoſe of all other 


Nations, falling down before ſuch De- 


itys as cou'd not protect their antient 
Votarys from the Power of their Arms: 
yet this was rather a politick Liberty 
of Conſcience, than the Effects of any 
real Devotion. Now from all this it is 
very evident, not only that the Gods did 
infinitely exceed Mankind in number 
as well as in dignity ; but that, tho 
Superſtition cou'd be kept within no 
bounds, yet all Idolatry had its Original 
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from mens Notions and Actions about 


dead Bodys. But no Abſurdity ſeems 


greater to me than to find Divinity at- 


tributed to Chance, which is directly 
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Letter oppoſite to all Order, Intelligence, and 
III. Defign: and, nevertheleſs, under the 
name of Fortune it had its proper Tem- 


ples, one dedicated to good, and another 
to bad Fortune; at the ſame time re- 
ceiving Divine Worſhip, and the moſt 
opprobrious Epithets of blind, various, 
inconſtant, true tothe worſt, and a jilt 
to the beſt. Theſe things, as in the 
Sequel will appear, were introduc'd and 
invented at ſecond hand; but all occa- 
ſion'd and grounded on the Worſhip of 
the Dead. | | 8 


10. IAM far from deſigning to 
bring all the Arguments I cou'd to 
demonſtrate my Opinion about the Ori- 
gin of Tdolatry, yet I cannot forbear 
producing one Example, which ſhows 
the utmoſt Extravagance of human 
Nature. Tho the generality of Chriſ- 
tians have almoft made a Martyr of 
SoCRAT ES as dying for the Belief 
of one God, and that the Heathens will 
have his guilt to have bin for intro- 
ducing other Gods than the State al- 
low'd, yet both theſe Aſſertions are 
falſe : for to his death he adher'd to the 
Worſhip-of his Country, being of opi- 
nion that no private Perſon onght to 
oog - ſeparate 
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ſeparate from the publick Eſtabliſh-· Letter 
ment; and tho he might believe but III. 
one God, yet this was none of the 
Crimes objected to him by his Accuſers 
or his Judges. However, conſidering 
the Sentiments of all Men about him, 
it ſeems ſcarce credible that this Father 
of good Manners, this Prince of Philo- 
ſopbers, and ableſt Phyſician. of the 
Mind, ſhou'd have divine Honors paid 
to himſelf after his death, that he ſhou'd 
have a Temple and a Fountain dedi- 
cated to his Name. We read, it's true, 
that the Athenians, repenting of their 
injuſt Sentence, and to acknowledg his 
_ exemplary worth, erected a Statue to 
perpetuate his Memory : and we know 
(what is very natural) that his Admirers 
celebrated his Birth-day, and wore the Fi- 
gure of his Head about them on Gems in 
their-Rings or Seals. But this Veneration 
at laſt was carry'd to religious Worſhip. 
| For Maxinus, the Diſciple and 
Succeſſor of PxocLus at Athens, 
Who wrote his Maſter's Life, and who 
ſpeaks of a thing he knew as well as I 
do to what Saint my Pariſh-Church is 
dedicated: MR IN us, I fay, rela- 
ting the happy Preſages of PRocLUSs | 
fucceeding in the Platonick School, 2 


Letter that 5 be arriv'd at the Pireum, N i- 


The Origin of Idolatiy; 


COLAS, who afterwards grew famous in 


te Art of Declamation, but ſtudyd then 
under the P. rofeſſors at Athens, went 


down' to the Port as to one of his Ac- 
Juaintance, to receive and lodg him as 


his Countryman; for NicoLAS was 


likewiſe a Lycian, and ſo he conducted 
him into the City. But (PRO cus) 
finding himſelf weary after his Voyage, 


ſat down by the way in the Chappel of 


SOCRATES ( when as yet he neither 


knew nor had heard that SOCRATES 


was honor'd in any place thereabouts) 
and prayd NiCOLAS that he won d 
likewiſe fit down a little, and, if he con d 
any where, to belp him to ſome Water. 


The other obeying him, order'd ſome to be 


brought 
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1. I SHOU?D never have done, 
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brought immediately, and that from no 


other place, bat 71 rom 'F hat 4 7 ame conſecra- 
ted Ground: for the Fountain of So- 
CRAT'ES's Statue was not far from 


| thence. "Now, as he was drinking, N 1+ 
' COLAS, who t houg ht of it only juſt 


then, ſaid to him, this is 4 good Omen 
that you have [at in the Temple of So- 
CRATES, and that there you drunk" the 
firſ® Attic Water. Then PROCLUus, 
riſing up and worſbipping, proceeded on 


his way to the City. Here you have an 


Example in all Forms how. the Vene; 


ration of dead Men becomes exceſſive 


in time; and I have choſen ro relate it 
thus at length, becauſe it was moſt 


unlikely to happen to SocxaTEs, 


& 


tho more ' deſerving -.it than any 


SERENA, if I wou'd confirm my 
Opinion by all the Authoritys I cou'd 
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Letter produce. Whoever is converſant in the 
III. Learning of the Antients, and con- 
ſiers the Accounts they have leſt us of 
their own Original as well as that of 


The Origin of Idolatyy, 


other Nations, what they have parti- 
cularly written of their Gods, and the 
Reaſons of their Deification, can have 
no doubts remaining concerning this 
matter. But *cis obſervable, that ac» 
cording to the degrees of Improvement 
any Nation made in Politeneſs, Lite- 
rature, or Government, the leſs they 


_ were addicted to this impious Humor 
of God-making. To give an Inſtance 


hereof, the Romans deify'd Rom u- 
L us their firſt King and Founder; but, 
during thoſe many hundred Years their 
Commonwealth ſubſiſted, they did not 
conſecrate one Mortal, tho for Virtue, 
Knowledg, and Valor, they were fur- 


niſh'd with more deſerving Examples 


than all the World beſides. And yer 


as ſoon as ever their free Republick was 


turn'd into abſolute Monarchy, the 
greateſt part of the firſt Emperors 
were deity'd ; both JuLius Cx- 
5AR the Subverter of their Liberty, 


andthe moſt cruel, leud, or fooliſh of 
che ſucceeding Tyrants, with ſome of 


their Wives, Relations, and Favorites; 
imitating 
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imitating herein the Cuſtom. of Kings Letter 
„ Barbarians, who by ſuch III 
Artifices kept their Subjects in per 
petual Slavery, as not daring to rebel 
againſt the Gods, or thoſe that were 
1a Election to become ſuch. There's 
nothing better known in Hiſtory, than 
that Princes had Divine Honors paid 
em after Death by the Egyptians, Aſs 
ſyrians, the moſt antient Greeks, and 

| other Nations. Their Queens allo, 

their Brothers, Siſters, and other Kin- 
dred, were made Gods and Goddeſſes; 
and it was always the Intereſt of the 
fucceeding Monarch, to keep up this 
extraordinary: /Notion of his Race, 

Nay Divine Worſhip was offer'd to 
many others during their Lives, as well 
as to Aucus rus. PLUTARCH, 
to whom I might add ſeveral more 
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| Authors, relates that AR TABANus, 

a Perſian Lord, ſaid to THEMISTO- 

| CLES, then a Fugitive in that Court, 

* Of the many and good Laws which we 

| have, this is the moſt excellent, to honor 
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100 The Origin of Idolatry, 
Letter the Ring, and to worſhip the Image of 
A. God. Nobody is ignorant how ſacred 


the Ottoman Race is eſteem'd; tho this, 
as we ſee, cannot always preſerve em 
i from the Fury of their inſolent Guards 
1 or of their injur'd Subjects. The Di- 
ö vine Right claim'd of late by ſome 
Chriſtian Kings, and the unreſerv'd 
and paſſive Obedience pretended by 
their flattering Clergy to be due to 
them, if not a better Expedient to ſup- 
port Tyranny than that of the Hea- 
thens, yet they were unqueſtionably 
intended for the ſame end and purpoſe. 
But the wiſer Men grew, the leſs they 
believ'd of theſe things; on the con- 
trary the more narrowly they watch'd 
their Princes, the more jealous they be · 
came of their Liberty and Privileges, 
Religion and Reaſon are hated Ob- 
ſtacles to Superſtition and Error; and 
Cicero remarks that ſome Ora- 
cles ceas'd to give Reſponſes in his 
time, becauſe People were grown leſs 
credulous. | 1 
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12. HAVING hitherto explain'd 
and eſtabliſh'd the Origin of . Idolatry, 
I ſhall now, MADAM, conformably 
to theſe Principles, aſſigu the — 
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of the Heathen Rites, if you'l allow Letter! 
any Reaſon to be given for Practices in 


III.. 


many caſes very abſurd and extrava - 


gant. Men thinking to pleaſe their 
God (whoever he was among ſo many) 


as they were wont to do while a Prince 


on Earth, erected magnificent Tem- 


ples or Palaces, and on fumptuous 


Tables or Altars they made Feaſts or 


Sacrifices to him; imagining that he 
and his Court (principally compos'd of 
their deceas d Heroes) did feed on the 
Blood and Fumes of ſlaughter'd Ani- 
mals, and delight their celeſtial Noſ- 
trils with ſnuffing up the Fragrancy of 
Iacenſe, as they did their ſacred Eyes 
with Pomp and Shows. All the At- 
tendance was ſutable to their State and 
Dignity when living. Solemn Times 
or Holy-days were ſet apart from ordi- 


nary Labor for the Celebration of the 


| Feaſt ; and thoſe, whom afterwards 
they calPd their Prieſts (whoſe bulineſs 
was to order the Feaſt, to ſerve the 
Company, and to repeat a Panegyrick 
in Commemoration of the deify'd Mor- 
tal) were clad in ſplendid Garments, 
and endow'd with ſeveral commodious 
Privileges, as the Servants of Princes 


always are: but the chiefeſt at the be- 
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Letter ginning were an Exemption from t 
= III. every other Duty to the Publick, and 3M 
| GATV plentiful Salarys afſign'd., for their 6 
| Livelihood. There was likewiſe at | 
q theſe Feaſts, good ſtore of Muſick, 
| Dancing, Perfumiong, -Illaminations, 
| Bowings,. Cringings, Proſtrations, and 
i every thing beſides that is uſually im- 
| ploy'd toigratify the Senſes of the, moſt 
1 vain or lcentious Prince; but cou'd 
never be thought acceptable to any Di- 
vine Being, without placing the Origin 
of Idolatry in the Worſhip of the Dead, 
which makes ſuch Worſhip and Cere- 
monys very accountable,” | ie 


e i ap way! 
13. AS they did with the Miniſters 
of their Princes, ſo they muſt make an 
Intereſt both with the Courtiers in Hea - 
ven and with the Prieſts on Earth; not 
only bribing them for their Interceſſion, 
but if they wou'd not favor, at leaſt not 
to oppoſe their Petitions : for they were 
commonly of different Factions above 
as well as below. But you muſt under- 
ſtand that the Power of theſe Courtiers 
Was of no ſmall moment, the Govern- 
ment and Protection of all Regions and 
Citys, particularly of thoſe where tbeß 
liv'd or govern'd themſelves, being diſ- 
-—Þ tributed 


| 
| 
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= Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 


tributed among em. There was nei- Letter 


ther Tree nor Plant; nor Beaſt, Fiſh, 


or Fowl ; nor River, Fountain, nor Hill; 


nor almoſt any other Creature, but was 
the ſpecial Care and Delight of one or 
other of them, and frequently call'd 
after their Names, as in their Life-time 
they happen'd to uſe, or love, or admire 
them. This immediate Direction they 
were thought to have on the Things 
now mention'd, as well as over the Dil- 
eaſes of the Body and the Paſſions of the 
Mind, gave a Reputation and Authori- 
ty to their pretended Miracles, Appari- 
tions, Divinations, Oracles, and all 
other Arts of the Cunning, to drain 10 
"Fog of the Credulous. 


14. AS. for the Safer and the ſe- 
cret Arks kept in them, with their many 
myſterious: Doings, their Expiations, 
Purifications, and other ridiculous, pro- 
fane, or cruel Ceremonys, and all very 
burdenſom; theſe, I ſay, were at the 
beginning ſymbolical, repreſenting the 

true Hiſtory of the Gods while living 
0n Earth, exhibiting the Reaſons of 
their Deification, and the Arks in parti- 
cular containing the Emblems, Marks, 
or Tokens of the whole Fact, as all a- 
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Letter gree who have look'd into the Heathen 
III. Myſterys. But theſethings were after- 
6 wards manag?d. by the Priefts ſo as to 


make their imagin'd Iatimacy with 
Heaven more valu'd, and to get Re- 
venues ſettled on themſelves, proporti- 
onable to the Laboriouſneſs and Impor- 
tance of the Service in which they were 


engag'd. . Nor did the Multitude of 


the Rites ſerve a little to amuſe and di- 
ſtract the Vulgar from reflecting on 
matters with more conſideration, their 
hole Time being almoſt employ'd a- 
bout them: beſides that they muſt 
needs entertain a high Opinion of them, 
ho cou'd affix Sanctity to Times, Pla- 
ces, and Perſons, and to ſuch things as 
were either indifferent in their own Na- 
tures, or ſeem'd the fartheſt imaginable 
from being religious. Moreover, there 
was net wanting ſometimes a mutual 
Compact between the Prince and the 
Prieſt, whereby the former oblig'd him- 
ſelf to ſecure all theſe Ae to the 
latter, if he in return would preach up 
his abſolute Power over the People, on 
whoſe well-meaning Underſtandings he 
cou'd make what HO FRE he pleas d 
= any time. n. 
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4 8 10 the Authority of Princes III. 
they added their own Inventions about 


Hell (as I ſhow'd before in this Letter, 


and allo 1 in the laſt Iſent you) not con- 
tenting themſelves to terrify Men with 


Ice and Flames, deep Mire and Dark- 
neſs, ' they added Vultures, Rolling- 
Stones, Wheels, and Chains; Hydras, 
Centaurs, Harpies, Chimeras, Sphyn- 
xes, Gorgons, Dragons, and a World of 


other Monſters, the Executioners of 


the Princes Tyranny. They told 'em 


alſo of Ghoſts and Specters, | Viſions 


and Voices, amazing the Vulgar with 
the ' tremendous Sounds of Tartarus, 


* the 1 and roaring Waves 


S yx, 2 Phlegethon, _— Co- 


extus, Aver nu; : 


witty the ' hideous lit” of .triple- 
headed CERBERus, the dogged Sul- 
lenneſs of CRA RON the Ferryman : 
but the inexorable Furys, ALECT o, 
TisiemoNe, and ME GERA, were 
more dreaded by far than PL.uTo or 
PROSERPINA, tho Sovereign Go- 
vernors over thoſe infernal Regions. 


From 
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Type Origin of Idolatry, 


T Letter From what I ſaid before about the Ori- 
gin of Ghoſts and Aſtrology, you; may 


be ſure they were addicted to all man- 
ner of Divination and Magick, ſuch as 
' Augurys and Auſpicys, * Extiſpicys, 
3 Necromancy and Necyomancy,' + Py- 
romancy, Pſychomancy, Hop Nephelo- 
mancy, Hydromancy, Capnomancy, 


_* Sortileges, . with other numberleſs 
and. ſuperſtitious Vanitys, which are 


continuꝰd in moſt parts of the World 


to this very Time, and which may be 


found deſcrib'd at large ii VAN DAL E. 
We may imagin, from the ſame Reaſons, 


that they abounded with Witches, Sor- 


cerers,and Fortune-tellers, who, by vir- 


tue of a Covenant or Compact with 


the Dzmons, by their Knowledg of the 


—_— 
oy, * TI 7 — 


— d a \ 3 4 * N * . 
7 * * 43 


: Dijvining by Birds and Signs. * By the Entrals of 
Animals, By the Dead and Ghoſts. * By Fire. By 
Souls. By the Clouds. By Water, * By Smoak, 


By Lots, whether in Paſſages of Boobs or otherwiſe. ' 


:* Quis labor hic ſuperis, Cantus Herbaſque ſequendi 

Spernendiq; Timor? Cujus Commercia PAC TI 
Obſttictos habuere Deos? Parere neceſſe eſt, 
An guvat.? Ignota tantum pietate merentur. 
Añ tacitis valuere minis? Hoc Juris in omnes 
Eſt illis fuperos ? An habent hæc Carmina certum 

- | + Imperiofa Deum, qui Mundum cogere, quioquid 


* 


 Cogirur ipſe, poteſt? _ Lucan, Pharſal. l. 6. 
Stars, 


end Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 


stars, and by the occult Qualitys of lower 


certain Herbs, denen barbarous Words, 
and Charms, at y pricking, ot melt· 
ing, or bur y ing the Images of the Par- 
tys concernꝰd. W to make the 
Gods appear, and to raiſe the Ghoſts of 
the Dead; tq darken the Sun and 
Moon, and make the Planets more 
back ward, nay. to bring down the Stars 
from the Firmament; 3. tO. transform 


themſelves and others into various 


Shapes; to afflict whom they pleas'd 
with Diſtempers; procure Love or 
Hatred ; foretel future Events; diſco- 
ver hidden Treaſures ;. ſpirit away Peo- 


ples Corn, or Milk, or other Goods; 


change little Children in their Cradles ; : 
and a thouſagd more ſuch Pranks, tedi- 
ous to relate, and impoſſible. for think- 
ing Men to believe. But what the 


Learned and the Prudent thought of all 


theſe Pretenders to extraordinary Know- 
ledg, old ENN Tus will frankly reat 
you's in his rugged Meaſures. 
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The Origin of  Idolatry, 
Nor Country Fortunetellers, vor 
Town Star-gazers, + FEES 
1 Tugling: Gypſies, nor jet 2 
Interpreters: 
1. not by Skill or Art are theſe Di- i 
VVviners; or) 
But (+ uperſtitions Prophets, Gueſſers 
impudent, 
"Or idle Rogues, or cras ay” or mere 
ſt ar uing Beggars. 
me know no way rhemſelves, Jer 
©. others would dire; © 
Ani crave a Groat of thoſe, to whon 
2 they promiſe Riches, — Ty 
* Theoke let em take the Groat, and 
r Pack all the rot. | 


— wo, - * 
o 


— 


We. may add PRES the fabulous divine 
of theHeathens (much like our modern 
Tales of Fairys) concerning their Syl- 


vans, Fauns' aan Satyrs; ; t eir Larvæ 


. F. A... * F 4 5 4 11 


i 
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Non vicanos Aruſpices, non de circo Aſtrologos, 

Non Iſiacos Conjectores, non Interpretes Somnium: 
Non enim ſunt ii aut ſcientia aut arte Divini, 

Sed ſuperſtitioſi Vares, impudenteſq; Harioli, 

Aut inertes, aut inſani, aut quibus Egeſtas imperat; 


— Qui ſibi ſemitam non ſapiunt, alteri monſtrant viam, 


Quibus divitias pollicentur ab iis Drachmam ipſi petunt, 
De his divitiis ſibi deducant Drachmam, reddant 
rel .......-- :...,.. Gifs de Divinat, lib. 1. 


and 
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and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 109 
and Lemures; their Nymphs of the Letter 
Seas, Rivers, Fountains, Hills, and III. 
Woods, ſuch as che Nereids, Naiads, WWW 
Dryads, Hamadryads, Oreads, and if 
there be any more like to theſe, only fit 
to ſcare Women and Children. 


16. LE T's now return, if you 
pleaſe, to the higher Powers; for as in 
Life ſo after Death they were of ſeveral 
Orders, Gods of the upper, and Gods 
of the lower Form, the Nobility and 
* Commons, as alſo * intermediate, in- 
ferior, and vagabond Dzmons (origi- 
nally from the Suppoſition of departed 
Souls) who had no certain Habitation, 
but wander'd in the Air, and were con- 
ſtantly ſent on Errands, either to carry 
the Prayers of Men to their Superiors, 
or to acquaint the World with the 
Wrath or Favor of the Gods, where- 
= of they were commonly thought to be 9 
o the Miniſters and Executioners, for 


thoſe Princes had their Armys in Hea- 1 
. ven as well as on Earth. But as the 1 
s | — 3 1 
— - * Diimajorum Gentium. | 
b. I. Di minorum Gentium. | 


? Pit medioxumi, &c. 4 
195 Hea- 
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The Orig in of Idolatry, 


| Letter Heathens ſent the beſt of their Gods to 


Heaven, fo they recall'd dem again at 


| ww their Pleaſure, confining their Preſence 


to ſome ſmall Chappel, or to the poor 
Idol within that: for they imagin'd 
that many of them liv'd in Tombs or 
wander d in the Air, before they help'd 
em to thoſe Accommodations, where 


the Deſires of their Petitioners were 
more agreeably heard than in any other 


place. They often fell down before 
the Work of their own Hands, which, 
had it Life or Refle&ion, ought rather 
to worſhip them from whoſe Skill all 
its Excellency had bin deriv'd: but the 
wiſer Mice, Swallows, and Spiders made 
very bold with their Statues, notwith- 
ſtanding the virtue of Conſecration, 
while filly Men were forc'd themſelves 
to protect what they fear'd and ador'd. 


Theſe very Starues are an Argument of 


their human Figure and Original, and 
we know the reſpect that was paid to 
the Statues, even of living Princes. 
Their Shrines were often viſited by the 
moſt ignorant and devout, who alſo 


hung the Temples round with Offerings 


and rich Preſents, conſulted the Oracles 


in all dubious Events, bound them- 
ſelves by Yows in their Diſtreſs, believ'd 


their 


had. very - Dreams to be divinely Letter 
inſpir'd, and made their Religion in III. 


ing) but the like were aſcrib'a to the 


ſometimes expos'd, at other times im- i 
priſon'd, and once fairly. beaten out of 1 
their Cittadel in Heaven by the Giants, VI 
to ſeek ina pitiful manner for ſhelter ; 


and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. rev. 


every reſpect as troubleſom to others as SWW 
to themſelves. From what they prac- 
tis'd on Earth, there was not a darling 
Paſſion or Game of their great Men 
(ſuch as drinking, wenching, or hunt- 


Gods. Wherefore we often read of 
their Amours, Marriages, Rapes and 
Adulterys; their Diſſenſions, Revel- 
lings, Quarrels, and Wounds ; their 
Revenges and Thefts; their Com- 
plaints and manifold Diſtreſſes, being 
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on Earth; all which things demonſtrate 
their Earthly Original. We need not 
wonder after this to find, that they are 
always repreſented in the State wherein 
they dy d, and with all the diſtinguiſn- 9 
ing Marks in which they liv'd. Thus {ll 
ars ſome of em ever old, and others e- 
ver young; Parents, Children, and Re- 
lations; ſome lame and blind, of diffe- 
rent Colours and Appetites; ſome clo- 
ven-footed (whence the preſent vulgar 
notion of the Devil) ſome furnil' 

of win - - 


112 The Origin of  Idolatry, - 
Letter with Wings, or arm'd with Swords, 
III.“ Spears, Helmets, Clubs, Forks and 
gods; or drawn in their Chariots by 
Lions, Tygers, Horſes, Sea-calfs, Pea- 
cocks, and Doves. Now all theſe 
things were partly borrow'd from their 
true Hiſtory, and are partly allegorical, 
poetical, and fabulous Diſguiſes of what 
- _ longer perfectly known nor under- 


179 ANOMAUS, Eunemnsr. : 

Rus, Luci AN, and many other Per- 
ſons who made uſe of their Rea- 
ſon, did fearleſly mock the Deitys for 
being naturaliz'd of this or that Place, 
where: they exercis'd every one the 
Trade wherein he excell'd. Thus 
AP OLL © had an Office of Intelligence, 
and told Fortunes at Delphos; Es c u- 
L Ap Ius ſet up an Apothecary's Shop 
at Pergamus; VENus kept a noted 
Baudyhouſe at Paphos; Vurean 
had a Blackſmith's Forge in Lemnos; 
ſome were Mid wives, ſome Huntreſſes, 
and all of them traffick'd where they 
cou'd: for they us'd, like us Mortals, 
ſuch as they had formerly bin, when 
they did not thrive in one place, to re- 

move into ſome other — 

| or 


J T 


aud. Reaſous of Heatheniſm. 11 


for their Buſineſs. As all Events were Letter 
believ'd to be the Effects of their Love III. 
veral Methods to thank or appeaſe 
them; and partieularly gave em (by 
way of acknowledgment for the reſt} 
the Eirſt · Fruits of all Productions, whes 
Tythes and other Offerings which they 
were bound to pay to their Living 
Princes! Nor was there any thing al- 
moſt that came amiſs in their Sacrifices; 


for what was the avenſion of one prov id 
the delight of another, and ſome of 


em would be content with nothing un- 
der human Victims, an Argument of 
their bloody Diſpoſition: in this World. 
We oſten ſind them highly reſenting the 
Affront (as Princes and Great Men uſe 
to do) when their Altars were neglec- 


ted, eſpecially if the People ſeaſted other 


Gods; and Men have not leſs frequent · 
ly in their Turnus reproach'd the Divine 
Powers with Ingratitude, and even out- 
rag d their Statues (being ſometimes in- 
clin'd to Rebellion) when they thought 
rhemſelyes_ not ſufficiearly requited for 
the rich Preſents or Bribes Which they 
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114 Tube Origin of Iolatry, 

HI. 18. BUT tho the more learned and 
V virtuous had many times better Noti- 
ons of Things, yet we find the Senti- 
ments of ſome of em mighty fluQtua- 
ting and obſcure, principally occaſion'd 
by the Perſecution that was ſure to at- 
tend the Truth, or any attempt towards 
a general Reformation, witneſs the 
Death of So RATES. We may ob- 
ſerve from PLT ARCH, that the 
true Reaſon why the Theory of the 
Stars and Planets was ſo little, or at leaſt 
not ſo generally known, was, that the 
common People wou'd never endure to 
hear thoſe things made ſubject to a Phi · 
loſophical Examination, or explain'd by 
the ordinary Laws of Nature, by in- 
voluntary Cauſes, and blind Facultys, 
While they held em to be intelligent, 
eternal, and immortal Gods. And 
therefore when ANAXAGORAS diſ- 
cover'd that the Moon had but a bor- 
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row d 


the Reaſons of its Wax and Wane, ſich III. 


dut themſelves, Fo be of this kind) uſu- 
ally call'd 'em t 


All thoſe therefore who had Penetration 


and Reaſons of 'Heatheniſm, Tis 
row'd Light from the Sun, and ſo gave Letter 


a Doctrine durſt not be made publick, V 
but was ſecretly communicated to very 
few, and even to them under a Promiſe 
of Fidelity. Indeed a great many emi- 
nent Perſons in Europe and Aſia, both 
under ſtood themſelves the Origin of the 
Religions commonly 'receiv'd, and 
ſdmerimes have dar'd to diſcover their 
Vanity, Inſufficiency, and Impoſture 
ro others. But ſuch as at any time 
thus aſſerted the Unity of the Deity, 
and expos'd Superſtition, we ought not 
to reckon for Heathens, by which Ex- 
preſſion is properly under ſtood Idolaters 
who believe a plurality of 'Gods, and 
that pretend to have particular Revela- 
tions from thew, with ſeveral ſorts of 
Rites inftituted to their Honor as they 
were thought to act in diſtin Provin- 
ces, or elſe to commemorate their par- 
ticular Actions. The Jews (who 
thought all the People of the World, 


| e Nations, from the 
Greek whereof we have the word Hea- 
thens, and Gentiles from the Latin. 


enough to diſcoyer, and Courage to op- 
Ba I 2 pole 
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Letter poſe * «Pally or Crake n 


2 


vhere abſolute Maſters of the Uade | 
ſtanding of the Laity. In our Diſcour- 


were call/apd: reputed iſts, fs, and 
V treated as ſuch by the Naale nude the 
Inſtigation of the Prieſts. Sever Per- 
ſons, eſpecially among the eee 
were find and impriſon d, ſome x 

ſent into Exile, others judicip ly, = 
tenc'd to Death, many torn in pieces by 


the Rabble, and all of them conſtantly 


branded with Impiety for abend 
the Myſterys, or expoſing the Holy 


Cheats of their Times. But no thanks 
are due to the Heathen Prieſts, that 
fewer Inſtances of this kind occur a- 
mong them than the Cbriſtiags; 
beſides that moſt of the Heathen, Pri 


differ'd little from Civil Magiſtrates, 


and that many of them did not conti- 


nue in their, Office for Life, they, were, 


likewiſe-in. perfe&t ſubjection to the 


State: whereas the Chriſtian Prieſts (ex- 


cept in a very few Proteſtant Countrys) 
overtop the Government, and are ey 


ſes therefore of the Antients, we are to 
aſcribe their ſound Notions or moral 


Practices to the Light of Reaſon, where- 
of Heatheniſm was a notorious Corrup- 


tion. For want of obſerving this. Diſ- 
tinction, 


* 
* ” 
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> and Reaſons of ' Heatheniſm. 


tinction, there are infinite Miſtakes Ot 
E -ommitred. One raſhly maintains, II 


more (at 'moſt ) th 


that Heacbeniim was a; better Foun- 


Gatto for | Virtue than Chriſtianity, 


whereas he ought 0 have ſaid no 
an that the Law 
of Nature was often better fulhIPa 
by ering than Chriffians. Ano- 
ther thinks all thoſe to have bin Ido- 


laters who liv'd when Heatheniſm 


prevaibd, than which there cannot 
be a groſſer Error. Can any Man 


be ſo ſtupid as to count CISERO 


bor example) a Heathen, who, in 
18 admirable Treatiſes of Divinati- 
on and of the Nature of the Gods, 
has demonſtratively ſubverted their 
Polytheiſm, Sacrifices, pretended Re- 
velations, Prophecys, and Miracles; 
5 Oracles, . Augurys, Oneirocri- 
ticks Incenrations, and all Fopperys 

of the" like fort? MinurTius 
Mat TezxtuLL: AN, and o- 


ther Primirive Apologiſts for Chriſ: 


tianity, "tranſcrib'd their beſt Argu- 


ments ' againſt Heatheniſm out of 
_ theſe” and the like Books, and very 
often in the ſame words. A R N O- 
us, after ln Juftice to others, 


N meint, 
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118 Ide Or ein of delay, 


; Letter maintains, that if Tu L's Works 
4 III. were read, the Chriſtians need not 
trouble themſelves with Writing; and, 
| after acknowledging that he did with 
much Ingenuity, Conſtancy, Boldneſs, 

and greater Piety explode the Gods, tells 

us that many Heathens did for that rea- 

ſon not only decry thoſe Books, and 

avoid reading them; but were alſo for 
ſolliciting the Senate to burn and abo- 

liſh them: whereas, to uſe the judicious 


F us _——_ 


" Quem quidem locum plene jamdudum homines 
pectoris vivi, tam Romanis Literis explicavere, quam 
Grzcis, & ante omnes Tullius, Romani diſertiſſimus 
Generis, nullam veritus Impietatis Invidiam, ingenue, 
conſtanter, & libere, quid ſuper tali Opinatione ſenti - 
ret, pietate cum majore monſtravit. A quo fi res 
ſumere Judicii veritate conſcripras, non verborum Lu- 
culentias pergeretis, probata eſſet & hæc Cauſa, nec ſe. 
cundas (ut dicitur) actiones nobis ab Infantibus poſtu- 
Jaret. Sed quid aucupia verborum, fpletdoremque ſer- 
monis peti ab hoc dicam, cum ſciam eſſe non paucos 

qui averſentur & fugiant Libros de hoc ejus, nec in 
aurem velint admittere Lectionem Opinionum ſua rum 
præſumpta vincentem? Cumque alios audiam muſſitare | 
indignanter & dicere, oportere ſtatui per Senatum abo- 
leantur ut hæc ſcripta, quibus Chriſtiana Religio com- 
probetur, & vetuſtatis opprimatur auctoritas? Quinimo | 
11 fidiris exploratum vos dicere quicquam'de Diis veſtris, 
= Erroris convincite Ciceronem; temeraria & impia dic- 
A ritare refellitote, redarguite, comprobate: nam inter- 
eipere ſcripta, & publicatam velle ſubmergere Lectio- 
nem, non eſt Deos defendere, ſed. veritatis Teſtificatior 


nem timere, Lib, 3. adverſus Gent. 
eG 1 : 
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words of our Author, 10 ſuppreſs. thoſe Letre® 
Books, or to prohibit the publick reading III. 
of them, was not to defend the Gods, NV 


but to fear the Teſtimony of Truth. 1 
cou'd name a great number of other 
Perſons remarkable for their Valor, 
Piety, or Juſtice, who were much far- 
ther from being Idolaters: than their 
Accuſers; and ſhou'd no more be de- 
nominated Heathens, than thoſe can 
be now call Mahometans, who, tho 
living at Mecca, disbelieve the Alcoran. 
Now, ſuch as will have theſe to be 
Mahometans, or thoſe to be Heathens, 


plainly ſhow. their Ignorance of what 


is meant by the Words, or that they 
perceive not the Diſtinction between the 
Law of Nature and all poſitive Inſti- 


19. TO be ſhort, MADAM, the 


Religion of the Gentiles (as contrary 
or ſuperadded to the Light of Reaſon) 
is ſuch as cou'd not influence Virtue or 
Morality very much in this Life, nor 


* Hopes or Security 
againſt t 


| Terror of Death. Tis 
true, there were many among the Hea- 
thens, who, loath to believe their Re- 


ligion ſo ee and ridiculous as 
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Letter it ſeem'd to appear, eſpecially from the 


0 

Deſcriptions of the Poets, wow'd have 4 
their numberleſs Gods to be nothing elſe C 
but the various Appellations, Attri- ˖ 


butes, or Provinces of ſome one Bei 7 
whether it were the Sun, or BA C- 4 
cus, or any God beſides, of whom 4 


they had a better Opinion. Legiſlators 
did put the beſt face they cou d upon — 
matter, and, without anxious 1 
into the Truth or Falſtiood of chings 
they approv'd of all that contribuzed to 
keep Mankind in order, that excited 
dem to Virtue by Example and Re- 
wards, that deter'd dem from Vice by | 
Puniſhments and Diſgrace. But others, 
as the well-meaning Philoſophers, alle» 
gor iz d all their Doctrins into mere na- 
tural things, wherein the Deity mani- 
feſts his Efficacy, Bounty, or Goodneſs ; 
from wich chreefold Conſiderat ion 
proceeded the famous Diſtinction of 
their Poetical, Political, and Philoſo- 
Phical Theology. Yer the-more 8 
cerning Perſons laught - theſe e 
well knowing that it was 
make any tolerable Apeidgy roſs "of 
their Fables. CIC 0 therefote 
condemns the Stoicks Hor. Pretendint 
that all the "ON '"'Fheblogy*® 


a myſterious. 


and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 

myſterious. Firf ZENO, ſays he, 
after him CLEAN HES ani then. 
CurvySIiPPUus,' were af grtat Pains 
to no purpoſe, to give « reaſonable Ex- 
plication of commentitions Fables, and to 
account for the Etymology of” the” very 
Names of every God : which proceeding 
plainly ſhows chad they believe not the 
Trath of theſe things in the literal ſenſe. 

owever, to give a Specimen of their 
| Allegorys, they made Jup ir ER and 
Ju No, to ſignify the Air and Clouds; 
NzeyeTUuNE and TRHETIS, the Sea 
and Flouds; CERES and BA C- 
cus, the Earth and all its Produc- 
tions; MER CuRx and Mix ERXVA, 
the ingenious Talents of the Mind, as 
Learning, Merchandize, Arts, or the 


120 
Lertet 


like; Cue rp and VEN us, our ear- 


neſt "Deſires: and amorous Inclinations; 


Maxs and BELLONA, Diſſenſions and 
Wars ; Pruro and PrOSERPT NA, 
© \OPL 8 +» 
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1 moleſtiam ſuſcepir, ac minime wade 
riam, primus Zeno, poſt Cleanthes, deinde Chryſippus, 
— arr fabularum N neon _ 

un, cur quique ita 2 int, ca expli. 
care. Quod cum facitis, illud profetto confiremini, 
donge rene me me as fir, 
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Letter Mines, Treaſures, and whatever lies 
III. conceal'd under ground. So they pro- 
ceeded to explain away the reſt of the 
Gods; and, as Allegorys are as fruitful 
as our Imaginations, ſcarce any two 
Authors. cou'd wholly. agree in their 
Opinions. But . ſuppoſing the Truth 
of the matter had bin as any or all 
of dem wou'd have it, yet their Re- 
ligion was not a whit the better, and 
deſerv'd to be aboliſh'd ; ſince, what- 
ever were the Speculations of a few 
among the Learned, *cis evident that 
the Vulgar took all theſe to be very 
real Gods, of whom they ftood in 
mighty fear, and to whom they paid 
Divine Adoration: not to inſiſt on the 
Trouble and Expenſiveneſs of their 
Rites, or the Cheats and Dominion of 
the Prieſts. This was clearly perceiv'd 
by Cicero, who, enumerating the 
ſeveral kinds of the Heathen Gods, 
From another Reaſon, * lays he, and in- 
deed 4 phyſical one, has proceeded. a great 
multitude of Gods, which, being intro- 
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„ Alia quoque ex ratione & videm phyſica, magria 
fluxit multitudo Deorum, qui, Tadugi ſpecie humana, 

. fabulas Poetis ſuppeditaverunt, hominum autem vitam 
ſuperſtitione omni re ferſerunt. De Nat. Dear. J. 2, 
GY duc'd 
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Born 
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duc d under human Shapg, have ſupply d 
the Poets with Fables, but at: the ſame 


123 
Letter 


time have filld the Life of Men with all SNYV 


forts of Superſtition. The ſame may 
be as truly ſaid of the modern Saints 
and Images : for notwithſtanding the 


nice Diſtinctions of ſupreme and ab- 
ſolute, of inferior and relative Wor- 


ſhip ; all the common People are 
downright groſs Idolaters ; and. as to 
the multitude of their Obſervations, 
the Impoſtures or Power of their 
Clergy in the places where this Wore 
ſhip is eſtabliſh'd, the Superſtitions of 
the whole World put together wou'd, 
in reſpect of them, make a very eaſy 
and tolerable Religion. Nor ought 
we to forget that this new Idolatry 
of the Chriſtians is altogether groun- 
ded, as that of the antient Heathens, 


on the exceſſive Veneration of dead 


Men and Women; but improv'd b 
degrees to ſuch a pitch by the Arti- 
fices of the Prieſts, who allure others 
by this example to follow their Di- 
92008, which always tend to the In- 
creaſe 


. 


{ their own Glory, Power, and 


* * o 
* 
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and ſotme few Corners” of Europe 
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20. THE preſent Heathens, who 


inhabit the greateſt part of Africa, vaſt 
Trafts of Aﬀa, almoſt all America, 


agree very much with the Antichts in 
their Opinions, which is the reaſon that 
I have hirhetto omitted ſome things 
mention” under this Head, to avoir 


| Repetitioh. But they difagree among 


theſes in different places, a8 the 
Antients did. They have their 1 
yeral Ooſmogonias, or Accounts of the 
Creation of the World; and their 


Theogonias, or Genealogys of the Gods, 


whom ſore hold to be coequal, others 
fübordidate, ſome to be all good, others 
again to be all bad: and many that 
there are two foveteign Principles of 
Good and Il, ſuch as the Ox OMA 
2s and AstWANES of the old 
Cbaldeans : nor are there wanting 
who- maintain the Divine Unity, 
fortictimes' with, and ſdmetimes with: 
inferior Mittiſtets; 48” there be 


fity of the Univerſe, aid that all things 
happen by an irreſiſtible Decree of Fate. 
Their Sentiments are as different a- 
bout Providence, the Duration of the 
ng 5 World, 


% „ e . 


Pafert the Eternity and Immen- 


* 
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World, and a future Stage zj whether 
the Soul be immortal, is cpnfig'd 


after Death to any certain Manſions, ar 
tranſmigrates out of one Body int 
another, this laſt being the molt pres 
vailing Opinion. They dixerſiſy their 


Sacriſſces With numberleſd Rites, and 


ipping 


8 ben Nation worfhi 
ma 


that, Animal, whereof another 


an: Offering, tor its God; and one Man 
religiouſly; uſing, that 
Which — — ere 


* 


Geſture or Garb, 
ag unbeco m- 
ing and profane: for as Tu. E N * 
es of the old Esyptiaas, Acinb 
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letter They believe good and bad Dæmons, 
III. and guardian Powers of Places and 
E GOCWVV Men. They have {ſeveral ſubordinate 


Degrees of Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, Col- 
leges in many parts fot their Education, 
and religious Houſes for their Main- 


tenance. They have their ſacred 
Books, Traditions, and Images; pre- 


tended Miracles, Prophecys, Revela- 
tions, and Oracles; Sorcerys, Augu- 
s, Sortileges, Omens, and all ſorts 
Divination. As they have their 
Merry- meetings where they eat and 
drink, ſing and dance before their 
Gods; ſo they have their more me- 


laucholy Seaſons, when they not 


only mortify themſelves with ſtrange 
Auſteritys of Faſting, Abſtinence 
from Women, coarſe Habits, long 
Pilgrimages, or other laborious Pen- 
nances: but they alſo burn and 
whip, and cut and flaſh their Bodys 
in a moſt cruel manner; vainly ima- 
57 0 to honor or pleaſe the Deity 


ſuch things as do . themſelves real 


hurt, and no body elle any, good: 
When the Unintelligibleneſs I. Ab- 


ſurdity of any of their Practices or 


DoQrins is objected to them, they 


| preſently tell you that nothing is im- 


poſſible 


and Reaſons of Heatheniſm. 


poſſible to the higher Powers, and Letter 
that theſe are Myſterys neither to be 
fathom'd or examin'd by the finite SWW 


Underſtanding of Man; as may be 
read in almoſt all the Travels of all 
Nations. | 5 i: 


21. HAVING given this ſum- 
mary Account, S E RE NA, of an- 


tient and modern Heatheniſm, we 
may remark that almoſt every Point 
of. thoſe ſuperſtitious and idolatrous 
Religions are in' theſe or grofſer Cir- 
cumſtances reviv'd'' by many Chriſ- 
tians ' in our Weſtern Parts of the 
Word, and by all the Oriental Sects: 
as Sacrifices, Incenſe, Lights, Images, 
Luftrations, Feafts, Mulick, Altars, 
Pilgrimages, Faſtings, religious Celi- 
bacy and Habits, ' Conſecrations, Divi- 


nations, Sorcerys, Omens, Preſages, 


Charms, the Worſhip of dead Men 
and Women, a continual Canoniza- 
tion of more, Mediators between God 
and Men, good and evil Dzmons, 
guardian Genius's, Male and Female 
tutelar Powers to whom they dedicate 
Temples, appoint Feaſts and peculiar 


Modes of Worſhip, not only can- 


roning all Places among 'em, but 
| likewiſe 


128 The Origin of LHolatry, 
Leen a is. the Cure of Diſeaſes, and 
the diſpoſal of every ching which 
Men are glad to want or enjoy. 
Theſe things, I conſeſs, are nor ob- 
ſerv'd in all places alike; yet more 
or leſs in every place, and rivetted 
by Education where they are not 
cliabliſtis by Law: Bur how little 
right: theſt have /to: the Denomination 
of Cheiſtians, who defend the very 
things which Ixsus CHELST: went 
about to deſtroy, e is, evident to all 
them ανh⁰ don't conſider Chriſtiauity 
as; a politic Faction or a bare Sound; 
but as an; Iaſtitution deſigu'd to rec- 
tiſya our Morals, to give us juſt Ideas 
ofthe, Divinity; and: conſequently to 
4  extirpate all ſuperſtitious Opinions and 
| ces. In plain and proper Terms 
this (is Antichriſtiadiſm, nothing being 
more diametrically repugnant to the 
Dqactrin of CHRIST, and as far as 
any is tinctur'd with it, ſo far be 
8 eee or a Jeu, bie a no Fay wn 
can Ty 


1 13 8902 


| 245 7 1 8. COPIER is a 5 
bute due to Religion and Truth; nor, 


in my opinion, is the gratify ing of mens 
Curiolity' a ſufficient Recommendation 


to 


- 


and Reafins of HFüurheniſm. 


& to any. Diſc uiſitions, without ſome I 
Ih general Inſtruction naturally conducing II 
7. Wiſdom or Virtue. And indeed 
J- 990 hole Diſſertation, MAD A M, 

e is a memorable Proof and Inſtance to 

d What an aſtoniſhing degree of Extra- 

It vagance human Nature is cap ble of 


arriving ;: and that in all times Super- 
ſtition is the ſame, however thy Names 
of it may vary, or that it may have 
different Objects, or be greater or leſs in 
degrees, as any Country has more or 
| leſs Liberty of Conſcience and free 
3 Speech. Byt if any TD wonder 
how Men c' d leave the fe ditect and 
eaſy Path of Reaſon t be undder in 
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| world Religion and Truth cou'd be 
EP chang'd into Superſtition and Prieſt- 
1- craft. In a word, the Subject of this 
r. long Letter is elegantly comprehended 
18 in thoſe four Lines which are in every 

n ** s mouth: | 
0 K Natural [ 


9 


0 ſuch inextricable Mazes, let him 

d but conſider how in very many 

IS and conſiderable Regions the plain i 
g Inſtitution of Jesus CHRIST cou'd | 
ie W degenerate into the moſt abſurd Doc- 1 
AS trins, unintelligible Jargon, ridiculous f 
Ie Practices, and inexplicable Myſterys : | 
{- and how almoſt in every corner of the | 
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e Fey 2 come 
thus far, you l be as weary of reading 


as I am now of writing; and there- 


fore, MAD AM, for both our Eaſe 
I ſhall add no more on this occaſion, 


; but that I ſhall continue all my Life 
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| To 4 Gentleman in Holland, 


10 88 D 8 N 

tem of Philoſophy to be 

without any Principle or 
Foundation. 


4 


15 OU Ygueſs very night, SIR, 
N when you fancy that in ſo 
| charming à Retirement, 1 
injoy the moſt perfect Happineſs this 
Earth can poſſibly afford, Health of 
Body and Tranquillity of Mind. Beſides 
the Purity of the Air, this Country 
abounds in all manner of Game; and 
my Neighbors ſeem wholly unacquaint- 
ed with any other Fraud or Violence, 
than what they uſe againſt wild Beaſts, 
3. — 0 Fowl, 
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Lerter Fowl, and Fiſh. You cannot read _ 


IV. 


agqd buſy Citizens 


A Confutation 


their Looks (as in thoſe of your tattling 

itizens) the good "of bad 
Succeſs of Fleets and Arm̃ys: they 
know as little of foreign Affairs, as of 
what. paſſes in the Planetary Worlds; 
and if ſometimes they inform them- 
ſelves about the State of things at 
Court, tis not to learn who is in fa- 
vor or dilgrace, Who is to be next in 
or out of the Miniſtry; but to know 
. bow the Publick\ Good 'of the Nation 
is manag'd, how its Security, Wealth, 
and Power are preſery'd. ''Whaever is 
able and active to promote theſe. ends, 
him they eſteem their beſt Friend ; 
nor can the Name or Pretence of 
any Party make them become his 
. | 


— Py 3 — ro» 
» 1 7 2. 
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as, BUT, Sir, 1 cannot ea wy for- 
give your fearing that any thing 
which comes from you ſhow'd diſturb 


my Repoſe among ſuch innocent People, 


every Letter you write being as agree- 
able and inſtructive as their Conver- 
ſat ion is plain and ſincere. Yourimag- 
nificent Expreſſions in praiſe of Sp I- 
NO5Sa I cannot blame, no more than 
the exceſſiye Eucomiums which Lu- 

CRETIUS 
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cRETI Aus took all opportunitys to Letter 
heap on Ericuxus: for ſo long as IV. 

in How Opinion he 3 ſo extra 
ordinary a Perſon, ſo much above the 
common rate of Mankind, and ſo 
happy above all Philoſophers in his 
Diſcoverys, you cannot in juſtice ſpeak 
leſs than you have done, and, were 
you à Poet, you wou'd raiſe Foe Strains 
PO ni Pet: ais 

neige fo enif3s 

| "3s FOR: my part, 1 ſhall dis 

be far from fayangarhati:Se1NoO 5A 

did nothing well, nbecauſe in many 

| _ thingshelucceededo ſo ill. Ona the 

| contraiy;-lie: has had ſeirtral - lucky 

4 Thoughts, and appears to have bid a 

Man of admirable natural Endow- 

ments, tho his ſhare: of Learning (ex- 
cept in ſome parts of the Mathema- 
ticks, and in the underſtanding of tte 
Rabbins) ſeems to have bin very mo- 
derate. I grant you likewiſe that he 
was truly ſober, obſervant of the Laws 
of bis Country, and not poſſeſt with 
the ſordid Paſſion of heaping up Riches: 
for there's nothing more . undeniable 
from antient Hiſtory and preſent Ex- 
perience, than that as the Profeſſors 
of Truth are not always the greateſt 

K 3 Saints, 
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134 ; A Confutation |: 
Letter Saints, ſo Men of erroneons Principles 
IV. haveofterledexcellent Lives; and you 
UYV know that 'Monfieur BATEEH in bis 
Du ious Thoughts upon Comets; has mani- 
feſtly prov'd that ven Atheiſm does 
not neceſſarily lead a Man to be wicked, 
tho he acknowledges withal that the 
Conſiderations of Safety, Reputation, 
and Intereſt, are not ſuch effectual 
Reſtraints againſt Immorality, as the 
Doctrins of Religion. I further agree 
with you that SpINOSA'S Adverſa- 
rys have gaintd nothing on bis Diſ- 
ciples by the contumelious and vilify ing 
Epithets they beſtow on his Perſon for ; 
: the ſake of his Opinions; which ſhame- 

ful dittle Atrifices are only fit for the 
Patrons of Error, being contrary to 
Religion as well as wedinndsTivilicy, 

| and may well enrage a ſuperflitious 

| Mob, but can never impoſe on Men of 

's Senſe, who judg of things as they are 

| in theſchimplabSape” as repreſented 

| to chem by paſſionate and 1 An- 

n og 161 Li 
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| 4. DONT imagine, 858 aus | ! 
| 1 5 this Moderation either out of I 
| Complaiſance to the Reſpe& you bear 
0 2 of rosa, or that a 
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I am now more eonvined of his Opi- L 
. than you formerly us d to find IV. 

: for after this manner it is that A 
1 T think all Men in the World ought 
to be treated in matters of mere Specu- 
lation, leaving their immoral Actions 
(if they be guilty of any) to the Care 
of the Law, and the Abadverſon of 
the Map irate. But I am ſo far from 
being a \ Profelite to thoſe Points whereof 
you and 1 have diſcours'd at your Houſe, 
that Tam perſuaded the whole Syſtem 
of SypiNOSsA is not only falſe, but 
alſo precarious and Without any ſort of 
Foundation. Ido not meat that there 
are no incidental Truths in his Book, 
no more tlian that there are no miſtakes 
careleſlytrept into thoſe that are better: 
but I maintain that no ſuch” thing fol- 
lows from his Syſtem, which if ir be gra- 
tuitous and without any Principles, can- 
not ſetve to explain any paſt or future 
Difficultys, nor to give better Reaſons 
for whit we commonly receive. 
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LET him have bin never Þ 

boteſts Man, yet I ſuppoſe you'l not 
exempt him from many human Frailtys 
to which the beſt are ſabje& : and I 
am inclin'd to ſuſpect that bis chiefeſt 

K 4 Weakaels 
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136 * A Confutatoit, 


Letter Weakneſs was an immoderate Paſſion 


IV, 0 become dhe Head of 4 Seck, to have 
dDicciples and 19 Syſtem of Philo- 
ſophy honor d,, wich bis Name, the 


Barde „being freſh, gad: 


-40viting 
from t. he god 


Fortune of bis Maſter 
CART (ESL WS Þ doſinat make this 


geh ae om. his; frequent uſe of 


Expreſſiqps as y Bbilaſophy, or 
F 2 ang ghe like re yrou'd. 
fe ny accus 8 ol this AﬀeRta- 
tion who makes ſome particular Diſ- 
coyerys, on ho. 1 changes the 
whole Face £1 19 phy, and intro- 
1 . a Mr od. ahſolutely new; for 
luch Perſonz may without all queſtion 
be ated by no other Motiyes belides 
1 7 Love of. Truth and the Benefit 
of the Society, nor will they, reject 
any thing but what they really con- 
ceive to be burtful, , erroneous, or un- 
Profitable. SO RATES, notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty Reformation be 
made in Philoſophy, was .,neyer ſuſ- 
pected to aim at being the Head of 
a new Sect; and Cicero very 
truly obſerves, "that his Diſciples mul- 
tiply d their, Conteſts, divided into 
Partys, $0 — his Doctrin 4 7 
| they 
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they formed it into a Syſtem, by which Letter 
they pretended, no doubt, to explain IVI 
a thouſand things whereof So cr as WWW 


Es never. thought, and to which we 
find they . reduc'd even thoſe airy Spe- 
culations which he diſcarded as uſe» 


leſs to Life, expenſive of Time, of no 


concern to the World, and never to 
be comprehended. it 


if 
#* „ 4 : 
14 1 


6. BUT when a Man builds a 
whole Syſtem of : Philoſophy either 
without any firſt Principles, or on a 
precarious Foundation: and afterwards 


when he's told of this Fault, and put 
in mind of the Difficultys that at- 


tend it, yet neither ſupplies that De- 
fect, nor accounts for thoſe Difficultys 


by any thing be has already eſta- 


bliſh'd, nor yet acknowledges his Miſ- 
take; we may reaſonably ſuſpect that 
he's too much in love with his new 


World (for ſuch is a Syſtem of Philo- 


Illam autem Socraticam Dubitationem de omnibus 
rebus, & nulla adhibita affirmatione conſuetudinem 
diſſerendi, reliquerunt. Ita facta eſt, diſſerendi (quod 
minime Socrates probabat) ars quzdam, Philoſophiæ 
& rerum ordo, & deſcriptio diſciplinæ. Academic. 


Qa. . 
en ſophy) 
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Letter ſopliy) ever to admit of a better Cre - 
IV. ator: whereas a Perſon that propoſes 
no other view but the manifeſting 


A Confutation 


and propagat ing of Truth, "and that 
cannot reſt ſatisfyd with Fancys or 
Con jectures, wou'd in ſuch Circum- 


ſtances be nothing aſham' d to confeſs 


and amend his Error. 


I have drawn up againſt him. I 


ſball fairly alledg my Proofs, and 


leave your ſelf to be jqudg, tho you 
ſeem fo highly prepoſſeſt in his fa- 


vor. I need not prove to his greateſt 


Admirer that he acknowledges but one 
Subſtance in the Univerſe, or that the 
Matter of all the things in the Uni- 
verſe is but one continu'd Being, 
every where of the ſame nature, how - 
ever differently modify'd, and endu'd 
with unchangeable, eſſential, and inſe- 
parable Attributes. Of theſe Attri- 


dutes (which he ſuppoſes eternal as 


well as the Subſtance to which they 


belong) he reckons Extenſion and 
Cogitation to be the moſt principal; 


tho he ſuppoſes innumerable others 


which he has not bin at the pains to 
I name. 


J. NOW let's examine whether 
SHfNOSA be guilty of the Charge 
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name. He has no where ſo much as Letter 
inſinuated that Motion was one of IV. 
them; or if he had, we ſhoud nor 
have believ'd it on his word, nor 
without more convincing Arguments 
than he has given that every Fortion 
and Particle of Matter always thinks: 
on this is contrary to Reaſon and 
18 perience, both which demonſttate 
5 1 8 of Matter. Whatever 
be the Principle of Thinking in Asi- 
mals, yet it cannot be performed but 
by che means of tlie Brain. We Mien 
are conſcious of no Thoughts, while 
the Functions of the Brain are ful- 
pended; we find our ſalves to think 
me; aud there only; and we'oblerve 
no ſigus of [Thought in any things that 
want a Brain, whereas every Creature 
that has one, ſeems to 'ſhow | ſome 
degree of Thinking by its Actions. 
As for his Subtiltys to prove under 
pretence of Reaſon what is thus re- 
jected by Experience, I may ſend you 
my Thoughts about them another time: 
for it is not my preſent Deſign to con- 
fute all his Errors one by one, but to 
ſhow that his whole Syſtem is altogether 
groundlels, which de one ſtroke de- 
ſtroys Whatever i is built upon —_ wo 
DES 
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A. Confatation 
es Yau c 312 ON es Lier 
108. WE agree on every ſide. that the 
perpettial Changes in Matter are the 
Effectę of Motion, which produces an 
Infinity of different Figures, Mixtures, 
and; iſetiſible Qualitys. But we muſt 
diſtlnguiſh between local Motion! and 
theis moving! Force or Action : for 
lecah Motiam is only a Change of Situ- 
atian, er rhe ſucceſſive Application of 
_ thie tame Body. toi the reſpectioe Parts 
of:{evetfal other Bodys:3- ſo that this 
Mattion\is nothiag different from the 
Body it ſelf; nor any real Being in Na- 
ture, but a mere Mode or Conſidera- 
tibi of its Situation, and the Effect of 
ſome Force or AQtionh without or within 
che! Body. Thothe-ordigary. Rules of 
Motion are - but-:Obſeoyations® learnt 
from the Experience of what com- 
monly paſſes in local Motion, or pro- 
bahle Calculations deduc'd from ſuch 
Obſervations; yet the Action or moving 
Foxge 18. like wiſe often call'd l by: the 
name Of Motion, and thus the Effect 
is: gonfounded with! the Cauſe, which 
has occalion'd a world of Petplexitys, 
and Abſurditys. But all thoſe who. 
have treated of the Diverſitys that hap- 
pen in Matter, mult have meant this 

8 


Action 
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Action as their Cauſe, or labor'd to Letter 
no purpoſe: for” this beihg on IV. 
plain'd, we can eafily account for local 
otion as its Rffect, and not otherwiſe. 
The'Mathemaricians generally cake'the 
moving Force for granted, and treat of 
local Motion as they find it, without 
giving themſelves — trouble about 
its Original: but the Practice of the 
Philoſophers is e or rather 
ought to be lo. | "1" * $98: RI 21 
LOVIN en 
. WHO E v E R wy goes hin 1 
to wn by their firſt Cauſes 'the bY 
Oripin/of the World, its preſent Me- 4 
chaniſm, or the Affections of Matter, 
muſt begin with the firſt Caufe of Mo- 
tion: for no manner of Variety is inclu- 
ded in the bare Idea of Extenſion, nor 
any Cauſe of Alteration; and ſeeing it 
is Action alone that can poſſibly produce 
any Change in Extenſion, this Action 
or Principle of Motion muſt be well 
clear'd and eſtabliſh'd, or the Syſtem 
muſt quickly be found defective. If 
a it be only taken for granted, the Syſ- 
g tem will be but 4a H ypotheſis; but if 
I prov'd and explain + then we may 
expect to find ſome greater Certitude 
rs — in natural — 


a 
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Letter It is not enough then to build on local 
IV. Motion, which, 8 We ſaid before, 18 
but an Effect of this Action, as well 
all the other Varietys in Nature: f. 
is Reſt, which is now generally ac- 
knowledg'd to be mo Pr ation; Dor a 
State of abſdlute Igactivity, as much 
Force being neceſſary to keep Bodys 
at reſt as to move them; where 
fore local Motion and Reſt are only 
relative Terms, periſhable Modes, and 
no poſitive or real Beings. tao 
+3109; 220m not, AA VYACOHY .o 
d 11 S hard. to determine what 
wete the true Opinions of the moſt 8 
autient Sages of Greece; but the gene- thi 
rality of Philoſophers every where ex 
ſince AN Ax AGORAVS have laid down mo 
as à Principle, that Matter being of it : 
ſelf inactive, a dull and heavy Lump, Or 
the Divinity (which was acknowledg'd De 
diſtin from this Matter) communi- he 
cated: Motion to it, tho aſter a man- o 
ti 
nc 


1 


ner exceeding human Comprehenſion. 

Hence they proceed to ſhow what Di- 
viſions this Motion made in Matter, F 
what Particles of different Bulk and 7 
Figure thence were form'd, and how i 
the Univerſe (Lwill not ſay how well) ct 
aud all the Parts thereof came into their ql 
| preſent | 
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preſent State. S pyINOSA, on the con- Letter 
trary, acknowledges, no Being ſeparate IV. 
or different from the Subſtance. of the 
Univerſe, no Being to give it Motion, 
to continue or to preſerve it, if it has 
none of its own. He builds on all the 
_ [common Notions about local Motion, 
— [© without ever ſhowing any Cauſe of it; 
being .not willing to allow-the Impulſe 
of a preſiding Deity, and unable (as 
| you'll preſently: perceive) to produce a 
better, or as good a Reaſon. Let he 
was of opinion that Matter was natu- 
rally inactive: for in the ſecond part of 
his Ethicts or Syſtem, Propoſition the 
thirteenth, Axiom the firſt, he ſays in 
expreſs terms, AZ Boays are either in 
motion or at reſt, And to let you lee. 
that he did not mean reſpective Reſt, 
or the Reſiſtance of other Bodys, in the 
Demonſtration of the ſecond Lemma 
he further affirms, that * all Bodys may 
ſometimes be abſolutely mod d, and ſome- 
times be abſolutely at reſt. There can be 
nothing more poſitive : yet if any or all 
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Omnia Corpora moventur vel quieſcunt. 
Omnia Corpota abſolute jam moyeri, jam 
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4 Confutation 


Letted the Parcs of Marter may be in abſo- 


IV 


lute Ref; they muſt ever perſiſt in 


char State witſibut ſome external Cauſe 


to put em in motion, and this Caufe 
he has no where affign'd beſides that 
all Matter may be inactive, if any Part 
Hf it can ver be ſo! 109179) 


Ty 
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11S PINOS A has nd where in 
His Syſtem attempted” to define Motion 
or Reſt, which is Ugpatdonable in a 
Philoſdpherꝰ Wherher done with or 
Without deſign; and Jer according. to 
bimfelf in his Erhicks, Motion and 
Reſt "are the "Cauſes F all the Diver ſitys 
among Bodys, thence proceeds the diſ- 
tinctibn of particular Bo ys, and”? an In- 
finity of ings proceed from Motion” and 
Reſt. In wean os this Subject I 


: Korn dut of bis other 


1 19.4 Hife 3 if! 1118 NK 
VIA MP ee e w—_ * 83 — 1 1 
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ld ratibne motus & quietis, celeriratis & 
tarditatis, _ ratione ſubſtantiæ ab invicem diſtin- 
e best r ante Prop. 14. Part. 2. 

res ſingulares ſunt, quæ ratione rhbeus & 
quictk 5 invicem diſtinguunur. Demonſirat. Lem. 3. 
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Non tamen propterea Deus magis Gel poteſt ex 
libertate voluntatis agere, quam propter ea quæ ex 
motu & quiete ſequuntur (infinita enim ex his etiam 
ſequuntur) dici poteſt ex libertate motus & guieris 
agere. Corel. 2. Prop. 3. Part. 1. 

Books: 
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Books: becauſe that in his Tractatus Theo- Letter 


logico-Politicus;he has had no occaſion, IV. 


to treat of theſe matters; and that in 


one of his EpiſHes. he declares himſelf 
not anſwerable for any thing in his 
Demanſtration Q CARTES1U 8's Prin- 


cipler; and this he oblig d MEX ER 
the Publiſher to tell the world in the 


Preſace of the Book, which . he has ac- 


cordingly done: for he compos d that 


Work at the requeſt of one of his Diſei- 
ples, and built his Demonſtrations on 
CAR TES IuS's Definitions, Poſtulates, 
and Axioms, which are ſuppos'd but not 
believ d to be true. So that the Erhicks 
(to which Title he has reduc'd all his 
Philoſophy) is his real Syſtem, wherein 
and in his Letters his genuine Sentiments 
of Philoſophy are only to be found. After 
dealing thus fairly with him (which is 
no more than Juſtice requires) there's 
no need of ſhowing by Iufereuces that 
he did not hold Motion to be an eternal 
Attribute of Matter; which if he had 
done, we cou'd not have believ'd it 
without good proof: I ſay, we are 
ſpar'd theſe pains, ſince he expreſly 
aſſerts the contrary, and he was 
ſurely beſt able ro acquaint us with 
his own Opinion. 3 his firſt Letter 
KY to 
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nam concipitur in 
_ renfionem. 


48 Confutation : 


to Ol DEN BZuROG, whereby he 


communicates to him ſome part of his 
Ethicks, thus he writes. Tos muſt 
tate hecd that by Attribute I underſtand 
every thing that is conceiv d by itſelf and 
in it ſelf, in ſuch a manner as that the 
Conception of it does not involve or ſup- 


poſe the Conteption of any other thing: 


4 Extenſion, for txaemple, in \conceiv'd by 
i [elf and in it ſelf, but Motion not fo ; 
for it is conceiv'd to be in another thing, 
and the Conception of it involves Ex- 
tenſon. This is extremely plain and 
peremptory ; nor ſhall 'we enamine at 
preſent how true or falſe it may be of 
Extenſion, wich is but an abſtracted 
Idea, and no more conceivable without 
a Subject than Motion is. 
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12. SPEN OS A+ then, who values 
himſelf io his Erhicks ob deducing 
things from their firſt Cauſes (which 
the Schoolmen term 4 priori) Sv 3x o- 
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Ubi notandum me per attributum intelligere onme 
1d quod concipitur per ſe & in ſe, adeo ut ipſius Con- 
ceptus non involvat Conceptum alterius rei: ut, ex. gr. 
Extenſio per ſe & in ſe concipitur, at Motus non item; 

alio, & ipfius Conceprus involyit Ex- 
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'd or Mo- 


tion comes to be continu'd, not allow - 
ing God as firſt Mover, neither prov- 
ing nor ſuppoſing Motion to be an 
Attribute (but the contrary) nor in- 


deed explaining what Motion is, he 


cou d not poſſibly ſhow how the Di- 


verſity of particular Bodys is recon- 


cilable to the Unity of Subſtance, or to 


the Sameneſs of Matter in the whole 


Uaiverſe: wherefore I may ſafely con- 


clude that his Syſtem is iatirely pre- 


carious and without any ſore of ground, 
indigeſted and unphiſoſophical. But 
leſt your Affection ſhou'd biaſs 5. 4 
think that ſueh a great Man cou'd. not 


fumble ſa at the Threſhold, and that 


he has ſumewhere ſupply'd this enor- 
mous Defect tho it might eſcape my 


Obſer vation, I hope you believe his 


on Words to a Perſon who wou'd not 


implicitly ſwear to his Philoſophy, but 


whoſe Difference of Opinions did pro- 


bably make as little Difference in their 


Affections as in yours and mine. Tis 
a very remarkable thing by what De- 
lays, Shifts, and Excuſes he 'won'd 


avoid ſolving the Objections that were 
made to him on this Head, which 


L 2 keeps 


JA, I ay, having given no account Letter 


how Matter came to be mov IV. 
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W 148 A © Confutation 
Letter keeps me ſtill in the Belief that he cou'd 


not bear to part with his Syſtem, nor to 
loſe the hopes of heading a new: Sect. 


13. BU T be this how it will (for 
we ought to be reſerv'd in divining 


the Thoughts or tlie Dead) the Author 


of the ſixty third Epiſtle in his Poſſ ha- 
mb Works preſſes him by! a very ſen- 
ſible and modeſt Requeſt, which, 


without a good Anſwer, overthrows, 


as we have prov'd, the Whole Fabrick 


of bis Philobphy. © If Jos buve lei- 


fire, Bs his! Briend, and fig, oppor 
tunity permits ch hiynbly' beg of pon the 


true Definition of Motion, at wel u the 
Explication F that Definition :\ and after 
what manner '( ſinte Extenſion; con- 


fider'd in it ſelf, 15 indiviſble, immu - 


table, &c.) we can ſbow a priori how 


ſuch and ſo miany Varietys con d beg in, 
and by conſequence the Exiſtence of Fi- 
gures in the Particles of any Body, which 


* (2 
x 


, "ES — * th. 


— — —_ * 


Si otium eſt & occaſio ſinit, a te ſubmiſſe peto 


vcram NMotus definitionem, ut & ejus explicationem, 
atque qua ratione (cum Extenſio, quatenus per ſe 


concipitur, indiviſibilis, immutabilis, &c. ſit) à priori 


deducete poſſimus tot tamque multas oriri poſſe varie- 


rates, & pet conſequens Exiſtentiam figure in _ 
cult 


of SP INOSA.. | 149 
yet in every Body are various and different Letter 
from the Figures of the Parts, which con- IV. 
ſtitute the Form of another Body. Well ih 
what ſays SpINOSA? or does he di- 1; 
ret him to any place where this is al- 
ready done to his hand? Far from it; 
for in the following Epiſtle he replies 
in theſe words: Nom for the reſt, that 
i to ſay, concerning Motion, and ſuch 
things ar relate to Method, becauſe they 
art not yet written in Order, I keep em 
till another opportunity. His Friend, 
who wou d not be put off fo ſlightly, 
and whoſe Thirſt after Knowledg made 1 
him wait with Impatienee, brings him £20 
again in mind of this Difficulty in the 19 
ſixty niath Epiſtle: I cannot without 1 
great difficulty conceive, ſays he, how a wa: 
priori can be prov'd the Exiſtence of Bo-' 
dys which have Motions and Figures ; 
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culis alicujus Corporis, quz tamen in quovis Corpore 
variz & diverſe ſunt a figuris partium quæ alterius 
Corporis formam conſtituunt. | | 
| Cxæterum, de reliquis, nimirum de Motu, quæque 
ad methodum ſpectant, quia nondum ordine conſcripta 
ſunt, in aliam occaſionem reſervo. a e 
* Difficulter admodum concipere queo, qui a priori 
Corporum exiſtenria demonſtretur quæ Motus & Figuras 
habent; cum in extenſione, rem abſolute conſiderando, 


nil tale occurrat. | 
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| Letter ſints in Extanſion, conſileting 
IV. ſelf nothing like. theſe beccurd TL this 
| | SVOSeINOs A: aoſwers without! any Ex- 


A Confutation \- 
* it 367 N it 


plication in the following Letter: I. 
is not on; ; difficult, as you 6: £4 but le- 


gether: impoſſible ta demanſirate the Exe 


Iſtente of partitalar Bachs frum Ex- 
tenſſan, as GARTESTus cunce inet it, 


that is to ſays" . inaiue hall ſor 


Netter that 4 b will u much 44 
in it lies cant inne in its refly. nor can it 
be excited fo Motion. but by 4 more. 
powerful external Cauſe; and for t bis 
reaſom I did unt heſitate formatly to 
affurm that CAR TRSGHuSS Principles 
of natural thiugs were uſeleſs, I mill not 
ſey abſurd. Ihe other, who khew, 
well enough that S21x O SA did not 
admit of any external Cauſe, tho his 


Syſtem (which was fnihd before) 


had not then appeat'd, prays him with 


6 


: En IR" ut cam Canem congipix, ——— 
ſcilicer quieſcentem, corporum Exiſtentiam demonſtrarc. 
non tantum difficile, ut ais, ſed omnino impoſſibile 
eſt: Materia enim quieſcens, quantum in ſe eſt, in 
ſua quiete perſeverabit, nec ad motum concitabitur 
niſi a Cauſa potentiori externa; & hac de Cauſa 
non dubitavi olim affirmare rerum naturalium 
fn, Curteſiana inutilia eſſe, ne dicam ab- 
ur a, ——4 7 


of SIN OS A. 
more earneſtneſs than ever to ſpeak Letter 

his Thoughts without all diſguize, for IV. 
here he ſhelters himſelf under common 
Expreſſions. I wiſh, ſays his Priend 

in the one and ſeventieth Letter, chat 

you won d be pleas'd to Sretifh me in 

this particular, by telling me how. the 

Variety of things can be ſhown to proceed 

from the Conception of Extenſion. ac- 


cording. i dur ot ions, ſince you men: b f 
tion d A KT ESLUS 1 Opinion, 77 1 
which he. aff effirms to be able 7 10 ot her way to 1 
2 tha from Exttnſpon, br by [up- 1 

7 1 1 
poſing it, to. hav e. bin rode 4 therein 1 


from 4 ee 1 by.C 755 Carr 


TES 9 we are in dagment de 
duces the; Exiltence e . dys 
not from guieſcent Matter, e cep roy 
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velim ur in hac re mihi AA LEY indicando, 
qui ex conceptu Extenſionis ſecundum tuas Medi- 
tationes varietas rerum a priori poſſit oſtendi, quando- 
quidem meminiſti Opinionis Carteſianæ, in qua Car- 
teſius ſtatuit ſe eam ex Extenſione nullo alio modo 
deducere poſſe, quam ſupponendo motu a Deo exci- 
tato hoc effectum fuifle in Extenſione. Deducit ergo 
juxta meam Opinionem corporum Exiſtentiam non ex 
quieſcente materia, niſi ſorte ſuppoſitionem motoris 
Pei pro * haberes, Es qui illud ex 
| L 4 cllentia 


: 234 


nv 4 Canfatatun 


IV: ceſſarily follow from the Eſſence of God 
a priori; which, CAR TESIUS going 


about to ſhaw, he believꝰd it to exceed all 


human Comprehenſion. Wherefore T in- 
treat this thing of you, well knowing you 
bade other Thoughts, unleſs perhaps there 
be ſome culpable occaſion that has hi- 
therto kept you from making this Matter 
plain. This Perſon has done Juſtice to 
CarTESI1us; for tho his Syſtem is 
at beſt but an ingenious Philoſophical 
Romance, yet he was never fo careleſs 
or inaccurate as to think of deducing 
the Variety and Difference of particular 
Bodys from mere Extenſion, and there- 
fore ſuppos'd God at the beginning to 
have given a ſhake to the lazy Lump, 
from which his Matters of the firſt, 
jecond, and third Elements ſucceſſively 
exiſted, and from theſe, after his manner, 
the Diſpoſition of the whole Univerſe. 
But Spo INOSA neither ſuppoſing the 
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| effentia Dei a priori neceſſario ſequi debeat, abs te 


tum humanum ſuperare credebat. Quare a te hanc rem 
requiro, ſciens bene xe alias Cogitationes habere, niſi 


mayiteſtum facęre nolueris, &c. 
| bh” 6 ke 


Letter your ſelf demonſtrated how it ſhow'd ne. 


non fir oſtenſum, id, quod Carteſius oſtenſurus, Cap- 


alia ſontica ſubſit forte cauſa, quare illud hactenus 


a 2 = 
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fame Principle, nor eſtabliſming any Letter 
I other to explain the Varietys of par- IV. 
ticular Bodys in the Identity of Sub- 
ſtance, you'll own, I doubt not, that 
without any Artifice, Paſſion, or In- 
tereſt, I have clearly prood what I 
undertook to you, that his Philoſophy 
is built on no certain or probable Foun- 
dation, but on gratuitous Suppoſitions, 
from which he deduces what he and 
his Followers call Demonſtrations. He 
was accuſtom'd to. this way of pre- 
tending to demonſtrate things in a 
Geometrical Method, tho he knew em 
to be falſe, ſince thus he had before 
demonſtrated CAR TESsLTus's Princi- 
ples. But that very Work is a memo- 
rable Example how eaſily People may 
be deceiv'd by this Method (tho in it 
ſelf abſolutely certain) if they are not 
us d to make long Deductions without 
miſſing one Link in the Chain, if they 
take any thing for ſelf evident which 
needs it {elf to be prov'd, or any thing 
for prov'd from the Authority of others 
or their wn Prepoſſeſſions. But to 
return to his Friend, all the Anſwer 
he receiv'd to his laſt Intreaty was 
in general words; for in the two and 
ſeventieth Epiſtle, 8 1 N Os A after re- 
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154 A Confitajion 
Letter jecting CAR TEsI uss Definition of 
IV. Matter, thus beſpeaks him: ¶ hat you 
s defire of me, mbether the Variety of 
5 things can be demonſt rated a priori from 
the mere | Conception. of Extenſion, I 
| think J have. already ſhawn. this to be 
impoſphie, and that | conſequently Matter 
was i deſia d by CARTESIUS from 
Ex1anſion 3 whereas it ougli to be neceſ- 
farily explain d by ſome Attribute, mhich 
expreſſes an :alerpal. and infinite Eſſence. 
Bat; if, I; live. (perhaps I may ſome 
at her time deal more- plainly with you 
about theſe matters: for I haue not bin 
able hitherto ta diſpoſe any thing in order 
about them. We do. not find that he 
_ ever---did.; ſo about Motion, which 
makes it the more inexcuſable, be- 
cauſe, altho his Ethics were compleat- 
ed at this time, yet he might change, 
add, or take away what he wou'd, 


Y*, 
417 1 
„i 


F TA wed Wnt 3 
Quod petis, an ex ſolo Extenſionis conceptu rerum 
yarietas a priori poſſit demonſtrari, credo me jam ſatis 
clare oſtendiſſe id impoſſibile eſſe, ideoque materiam 
a Carteſio male definiri per Extenſionem; fed eam 
neceſſario debere explicari per Attributum, quod cer - 
nam infiniram Bleptiam exprimgt, Sed de his. Forſ2n 
liquando, fi vita ſupperir, clarius tecum agam .; 

_— hue uſque nihil de his ordine diſponere mihi 
t. | 4 | Very & +. 3G © 5% | x 


) 


ſince 


of SSN. 5% 
I fince the Book was not publiſh'd till Letter 
- after his Death. Neither coud-dνõ ] IV. 
; tion be the Attribute he, means here, 
: having directly declar'd the cantrary! | 
I before, and nothing appearing to favor 
I chis Notion in all his Works. 
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| 11. I NEED not require a better 
proof that Men of the greateſt Can- 
| dor and Judgment may be in many 
a things ſeducꝭd by . Prejudice, ſince you 
| never perceiv'd this Flaw, my: Friend; 
| and that you ever extoll'd Sp1Nos A, 
for demonſtrating: all things 4 priari. 

Ou the contrary, in your Letter to me 
| ob the Tenth Inftanr;! you much inſiſt 
| on the. Difficuleys which acchmpany 
| the common Syſtems of Motion, tak- 
ing it, I ſuppoſe, for granted that 
your Hero had mended the matter, 
which you ſee he never did. To take 
my leave of him therefore, and to 
apply my Diſcaurſe £0: your ſelf, it is 
notorious that moſt: .of thoſe Difficul- my 
tys Le mention, proceed from Peoples 1 
confounding, the Cauſe with the Ef- by 
fea, or the moving Force. with local 
: Motion: and when they think they 
; have given its true Definition, they 
i baye really ſaid nothing but that Mo- 

33 | tion 
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_ "a 
Letter tion is Motion, only diverſifying their 
IV. Terms a little; for when a Bowl runs 
on the: Green, und the Definition . 
Motion is ask d, tis gravely: anſwer' d, 
that it is the remauiug of one Body 
from the Neighborhood © of others, &c. 
and this the Bowlers know as well 
as the Philoſopher, ſecing 1 it daily with 
their own Eyes; but tis the Cauſe 
of this Eeffect they deſire to hear ex- 
plain'd, of which he 8 ny. a8 
rr ge, oh DEWPOINT Tay s! 
16. YOU. fay a rruly chat 9 
Fe -who carefully ed the 
Cauſe and the Ba, are yer extreme- 
ly puzzld about the moving Force it 
ſelf, what ſort of Being it is; where 
it reſides, in Matter or without it; 
by what means it can move Matter; 
how it paſſes from one Body to ano- 
ther; or is divided between many 
Bodys while others are at reſt, and a 
thouſand more ſuch Riddles. Where- 
fore not being able to diſcover any 
ſuch real Being in Nature, nor to de- 
termin whether it be a Body or Spi- 
2 and yet leſs to make it a Mode, 
ſince (among other Objections) no 
Accident can Pals from one Subject 
| tO 
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Mn e to 3 the 
beginning, 10 ne 111 begets a Con- 
tinues it whenever, and as long as 
there's occaſion for it, and that he 

ally concurs to every Motion in the 


Vaiverſe. But this Syſtem is ſubject to 


more fatal Conſequences than thoſe 
they wou'd avoid by it: for beſides that 
they hereby deſtroy what many have 
faid about God's impreſſing Motion on 


Matter at the-beginning, as ſomething 


that was of it ſelf ſufficient: for the 


future; they farther make God the Au- 


thor of all the Wickedneſs in Nature, 

tho Motion were ſtill but a Mode. 

?Tis' he, for example, that aQuall 
» 


moves the Tongue of a lying Witneſ! 
the Hand and Dagger of a Murderer, 
with ſuch other palpable Difficultys, 
which all their moral and phyfical 
Diſtinctions are not able to ſolve. But 
why ſhou'd I throw away any Words 


on this Syſtem, ſince in all times, as 


CicERO obſerves, when the Philo- 
ID ſophers 
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4 Confutation 


1 fonheetian ignorant of the Cauſe of 
IVi anph thing they preſently betake them- 
_ WYV ſelves for _— gnd-ſanQuuaty 'to-' God, 


which is not to explain things, but to 
cover their own Negligence! or Short- 
ſightedneſs their Vanity hot ſuffering 
themato allo / any othet Cauſe, but 
God's immediate Cbncourſe to What 


they art not able to unßfld. 


L en Due 14 101 -noits>50 891911 

16. YOU do act foreſee. perhaps 
whiiDaabes: you create o your (elf, 
and what Work yu cut out for me, 
in demanding my particular Opinion 
about Motion. Tis eaſier at any 
time to fibd out the Defefts of others 


than to ſupply them, and a Man is 


very; like to be wrong underſtood 
Who delivers his Opinion (eſpecially 
if altagether new) before it be guard - 
ed with: its Proofs and Explicat ion: 
but gur Friendſhip not allowing me 

3 12 any thing in my power, 
I ha be open and free with you in 
magere. 1 Pom then chat Mo- 
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How yos, cm A 1 — 5 tanquam in aram 
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g | 7709 is eſſential to Matter, that is to Letter 
ſay, as inſeparable from its Nature as IV. 
| Impenetrability or Extenſion and that 
4 it ought to make a part of its Defi- 


x nition. But as in Matter We diftin- 
8 guiſh the Quantity of particular Bodys 
and the Extenſion of the whole, of 
which theſe Quantitys are but ſeveral 
N Determinations or Medes, exiſting 
0 and periſhing by their ſeveral Cauſes: 
0 ſo, the better to be underſtood, I 
7 wou'd have this Motion of the Whole 
be call'd Atop, and all local Motions, as 
* direct or cireular, faſt or flow,: ſimple 
or compounded, be till call'd Motion, 
4 being only the ſeveral changeable De- 
_ terminations of the Action which is al- 
4 ways ia the Whole, and in every Parc 


of the ſame, and without which it 
. cou'd not receive any | Modifications. 
i I deny that. Matter is or ever was an 
* inactive dead Lump in abſdlute Re- 

poſe, à lazy and unweildy thing; and 
when I write expreſly on this Subject 
to ynu, I hope to evince that this 
Notion alone accounts for the ſame 
Quantity of Motion in the Univerſe, 
5 that it alone proves thete neither 
tt: | needs; nor can be any Void, that Mat- 
am ter cannot be truly defin d 2 
J Jnr * 5 — 


* 4 
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5 genes . 


Letter that at ſolves all the Difficultys about the 
* moving Force, and all the reſt which 


we have mention'd before. F 


17. BUT you'l ſay that beſides 
the Singularity of the Opinion, I ſhall 
make a world of Adverſarys by rea- 
ſon of the many Hypotheſes and Doc- 
trins which it unavoidably deſtroys. 
'To this I anſwer, that the Offence 1s 
taken, but not given; and that I ſhall 
thereby be nothing diſquieted, pro- 
vided I be able to contribute any 
thing towards the Diſcovery of Truth. 
This is not a Syſtem of Accommodation, 


ſuch as thoſe which ſome invent to 


reconcile other different Syſtems, tho 
they are not certain that their own is 
more true than the reſt. But if I be 
able to prove from the nature of the 
thing it ſelf, and not to favor or op- 
poſe any Cauſe, that Action is eſſential 


to Matter, that Matter cannot be 


rightly conceiv'd nor conſequently be 
rightly defin'd without it, that nothing 


can be accounted for in Matter with- 
out this eſſential Action, and that it 
is eaſily ſhown to nn. in the moſt 
heavy l Bodys; then they y may 


God 


quarrel (who have a mind to it) w 
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of Srixos a: 


for every Party is neceſſitated to ex- 


plain the Phenomena of Nature by 


Motion: and therefore ſuch as believe 
Matter created, may as well conceive 
that God at the beginning endu'd it 
with Action as well as with Extenſion; 
and thoſe who believe it eternal, may 
as well believe it eternally active, as 


eternally diviſible; nor can they ever 


account for any Change in Nature 
without admicting this, as I have 
prov'd before againſt S NOSA. My 
only buſineſs is to prove Marter neceſſa- 
rily active as well as extended, and thence 
to explain as much as I can of its Af- 
fections; but not to meddle in the Diſ- 
putes which others may raiſe about its 
Original or Duration. „ 


18. YOU may rceive, STR, that T 


have a great deal of leiſure, and nothing 


to make me uneaſy, or at leaft that I 
won't be made ſo, when I can take oc- 
calion to write ſo long a Letter from a 
few hints in a couple of yours. But it 

is 


161 MM 
God or Nature, and not with me, who Letter 
am but their humble Interpreter. AF- 
ter all, I apprehend no Enemys if I VV 
ſhou'd ever publiſh to the World what 
I may write to any Friend on this Subject; 
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Letter is impoſſible not to acquire a more dila- 
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IV. ted Underſtanding by your, Feptreſpon- 
V dence. After ſo much Philoſophy about 

14 the Primitive World, I ſhall trouble you 
= with nothing that paſſes in the preſent; 
if and Ideſire this particular favor of you, 
1 that in the Letters with which you'l 


teaſe to honor me during my Stay in 
s Solitude (which I hope will be ve⸗- 
ry many) you wou'd not mention a 
word of News: for there's ſomething 
in all ſuch Occurrences, which engages 
us to intereſt our ſelves more than in 
many Peoples Opinion we are concern'd 
6 to do; and yet, according as it goes 
with publick Affairs, I cannot. for my 
Life refrain from rejoicing, or being an- 
ory, or growing ſad like others, which 
perhaps proceeds from very good Rea- 
ſons, but with which I wou'd not 
willingly be diſquieted here. Still I 
except from the foregoing Inſtructions 
all that regards your Family or our 
other Friends, in whoſe Welfare, and 
particularly in your own, none can re- 
ceive more real Satisfaction, than, || 
SIR, your moſt humble and affeAio- || 
nate Servant. 
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Motion eſſential to Matter; 
in Anſwer to ſome Remarks 

4 noble Friend on the 
Confutation of Seixos. 


'N anc que mobilitas fit reddita Mater iai 
en e licet hinc cagno ing ; 
mi Lueret. J. 2. 
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AKDON me, 91 K. ft 
doubt whether "the favorable 
-  CharaQter you are plead to 
beſtow. on the Confutation of Srl. 
Nos A, proceeds from your Kindneſs 
M 2 or 


164 Motion efſential to Matter. 


N genuine Thoughts about the firſt part 
= of that Letter to our worthy Friend, is 
1 your making ſome Object ions againſt 


1 the latter part, wherein I have barely 
vi declar'd my Opinion, that Matter is 
if neceſſarily active as well as extended. 
10 To this you cannot eaſily agree, and 


neither he nor I can blame you for it, 
unleſs at the fame time we wou'd 
raſhly condemn our ſelves when 
we were of your mind. But as our 
Opinion ought, to go for nothing 
without gocd Reafons, ſo we admit 
of no Right from Poſſeſſion, of no Pri- 
vilege by Preſcription in Philoſophy, 
how much ſoever we allow it-in na- 
tional Laws or Cuſtoms. Authority is 
to decide matters of Fact, but not to 
detefmine the Truths of Nature. © You 
ventui'd” fair, I muſt acknowledg, to 
make your Obſervations and Objections 
before I gave any notice or hint of my 
Arguments : but this very Proceeding 
declares how untenable you believe my 
Aſſertion to be, even ſo unguarded 
and abſurd, that any Perſon cou'd eaſi- 
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plauſibly offer'd for ſuch a Paradox. 
| >" "© Bb 


Letter or your Judgment. But what makes 
V. me flatter my ſelf that you wrote your 


ly gueſs at the little that might be | 
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This is but a natural Conſtruction of Letter 


fil he in urging, that if Activity ought 4 
to enter into the Definition of Matter, it 3 

| ought likewiſe to expreſs the Eſſence there- bi. 

of + for certainly all the Propertys of 1 

; any thing ſhou'd follow or be knowable # 

) from its Definition; elſe the Definition WM 

is not diſtinguiſhing and adequate, but 1 

ö confuſe and imperfect. In my Opi- 2 

nion therefore Matter has bin hitherto 

7 but half, or rather a third part defin'd 1 

Extenſion, from which alone many 2 

its Modifications can follow by no 

| means; and this is the reaſon, why 

5 none of the motive Effects have bin 

4 conſider'd as eſſential to it, but adven- 

, titious and of a different fort, becauſe 

5 e M3 not 


your meaning, and ſuch Thoughts as V. 
People are extremely apt to entertain 
of any Notion that contradicts the 
common Belief, eſpecially if ſuch a Be- 


lief has continu'd very long in poſ- 


ſeſſion, and has bin very univerſally re- 
ceiv'd, | In the Anſwer you defire of 
me, I mall follow the Thread of your 
own Letter; and take care to be as 
brief, as the indiſpenſable. Law of Per- 


ſpicuiry will ee 5 


en. take my Meaning 3575 
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Letter not contain'd in any of the Terms of 
KY . | its Definitiog: whereas Matter being 
i defin d active as well as extended (to 
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Motion eſſential to Matter. 


which you may add Solidity, with the 
incomparable Mr. Lock Then all. 
the motive Effects follow very naturally, 
and need not be explain d by any other 
Cauſe, no more than the Conſequences, 
of Extenſion, Suppoſing it an Error 
that Motion is extraneous to Matter, 
you'll own that the ordinary Defini- 


tions which are built upon this Suppo- 
ſition, have greatly contributed to ſet- 


tle it firmly in the Minds of men; they 
being thus accuſtom'd to deprive Mat- 
ter of Motion in their Speech and. 
Writing from. the beginoiog, whict 
kept 'em for ever after from e 
ennie 8 "PET" 
it in doubt, but rather making it a ſelt- 
evident Principle: and you know that 


ſuch as had deſigns of gaining Repu- 


ration by introducing falſe Doctrins 
that favor'd their Deſigns, or of main- 
taining their Authority in ſupporting. 
abſurd Perſuaſions already eftabliſh'd, 
did make it a ſtanding Rule that Prin- 
ciples muſt not be diſputed; and then 


they canoniz'd for Principles, whatever 


Maxims they found moſt conducible to 
their purpoſe. But if Motion be efſen- 


tial 
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Motion eſſential to Matter: 167 
tial to "Matter, ir muſt be likewiſe as Letter 
eſſential to its Definition. „ 


5 


1 OWN whar you next + ober 
thes before ſuch a Definition is made, the 
neceſſary Ativity of” Matter ought to be 
clearly prov'd, which to do, in the Se- 

quel of this Letter, is my Intention; 
and to endeavor the recommending of 
this Definition by the Reaſons I ſhall 
produce to ſhow that all the Matter in 
Nature, every Part and Parcel of it, 
has bin ever in motion, and can never 
be otherwiſe; that the Particles which 
lie in the midſt of the*moſt ſolid and 
bulky Rocks, in the heart of Iron Bars 
or Gold lagots, are as well in conſtant 
Action, as thoſe of Fire, or Air, or 
Water, tho not according to the ſame 
Determinations, nor in the ſame De- 
grees, no' more than theſe laſt men- 
tion'd, 'compar'd among themſelves : 
for this Action is equally natural and 
internal to them all, and to all orher 
Claſſes of Matter in the Univerſe; cho 
their ſpecifick Motions be ſo various 
and different, which” proceeds from 

their ſeveral ways of affecting one ano- 
ther. But its time enough to think 
of e a' new Definition, when this eſſen⸗ 
M 4 tial 


4 * = 
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Letter tial Motion is evidently prov'd. 


4. YOU. once thought it incon- 
ceivable, it ſeems, I ſhould ever main- 
tain that Matter cannot as. much as 


be conceiv'd without an Action of its own, 


or under ſome Effect of ſuch. an Aiti- 


on; and I ſtill maintain, that Matter 


can no more be-conceiv'd without Mo- 
tion than without Extenſion, and that 
the one is as inſeparable from it as the 
other. Your conceiving Faculty 1 


know to be much more delicate than 


mine, wherefore I wou'd have you try 
it a little on this Subject, and then to 
make me comprehend what Idea you 
have fram'd of Matter without Action. 
It muſt be ſomething depriv'd of all 


Figure or Color, neither heavy oor 


light, rough or ſmooth, ſweet or ſour, 
hot or cold, void (in a word) of all 
ſenſible Qualitys, without Parts, Pro- 
portion, or any Relation whatſoever: 
fince all theſe depend immediately on 
Motion, as well as the Forms of all 
corporeal Beings, their Generation, 
Succeſſion, and Corruption, by the num- 
berleſs Mixtures, Tranſpoſitions, and 
other Arrangements of their Parts, all 
which are the natural and undoubted 

2 Effects 
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Motion eſſential to Matter. 169 
Effects of Motion, or rather Motion it Letter 
ſelf under theſe ſeveral Names and V. 
Determinations. The commonly ac- SWV 
knowledg'd Diviſibility of Matter is 
alſo an undeniable Argument that it 
cannot be conceiv'd without Motion, 
ſince it is Motion that diverſifies or 
divides it; which is therefore preſup- 
pos'd: as well as Extenſion in the Idea 
of Diviſibility, and, conſequently the 
one is as eſſential to Matter as the other. 
How can you conceive that Matter is 
any thing or a Subſtance, unleſs it be 
endu'd with Action? How can it be 
the Subje& of Accidents (according to 
the vulgar Definition) ſince all Accidents 
are nothing elſe but the ſeveral Deter- 
minations: of Action in Matter, diver- 
ſify'd as they are differently plac'd with 
relation to our Senſes; but in reality 
not diſtioct from our Imagination, or 
from the thing it ſelf wherein they are 
{aid to exiſt? Roundneſs is nothing 
different from the round Body (which 
is as true of all Figures) for this 
Roundneſs is not the Name of any real 
thing, but only a word to expreſs the 
particular manner of a certain Body. 
Neither are Hot or Cold, Sounds, 
Smells, or Colors, fo much as — the 

To all- 
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Letter Manners or Poſtures of the things 
V. themſelves, but the Names we give to 


GYV their ways of affecting our Imagination; 
for moſt things are conceivd by us Wy 
with reſpect to our own Bodys, and not be 
to their true Nature: wherefore what = 
is ſweet to one is ſour to another; what * 
is rough to me is ſmooth to you, hat fe 
is pleaſure to the 'Healthy is pain to 18 
the Sick; tho moſh, mens, Organs being al 
fram'd very like one another, they are 1 
conſequeutly affected much after tlie tl 
ſame manner, yet ſtill with ſome de- A 
grees of Difference. But theſe, and * 
all other Differences in Matter proceed - tl 
ing from ſeveral Changes, or theſe very by 
things being but the Conceptions of C 
different Motions, I think I may War- tl 
rantably affirm that Matter is never * 
conceiv'd but under ſome Not ion of * 
Action, which before I end I deſign to \ 
ſhow to be as true of Reſt it ſell. , 
Nou ftrip me Matter of Motion (if ; 
you can) and I undertake before-hand , 
to divine your Conception of it, which 5 
muſt be the very ſame with thoſe - 
who try'd ſuch Projects before you: for g 
their Materia prima was que" neque eff 
guid, neque eſt quale, neque eſt quantum, ; 


weque quicquam eorum quibus Ens denomi- 
EK natur; 
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Y ys that it is urhiog sl . 


5. B 1 you afficm that ons E 


2 of Matter is very eaſily known, if 


not. ſelf-evident, bat. not its Aﬀtivity 
—_ I,mult beg leave to diſſent 
from B05 aſſerting that the one 


is no leſs caly. to be known: than the 
other, and neither of 'em doubted or 


miſtaken, but by ſuch, as judg of 
things from Appearances, Cuſtom, or 
Authority, without conſulting their 
own Reaſon, arguing in which Method 
they may as Well Ne the Moon to 
be ho bigger, than a large Cheſhire 
Cheeſe : for as, the Vale believe that 
there i aneh 855 2 * 

ve no viſible Ob) le, who. 
4 Si K ill to be rankt in other 
ings with the Vulgar, yet agree with 
chem in this, thinking that there's no 
Action, where they can ſee no local or 
determinate Motion. Experience ſhows 


that great numbers of Adverſarys are 


no Argument againſt. the Truth of any 


thing whatſoever, The plaineſt things 
in. = World an bin mighty Secrets 
for whole Ages; and we know that 
aa hard to —_—— here no body 


dreams 
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17 Motion efſential 10 Matter. 
Letter dreams of looking for it. Have a little 9 


V. patience, 81 R, and I may be ſo happy E 
sas to be capable of ſhowing you what a 
led alkSeQs of Philoſophers as well as 'H 


the Vulgar, to believe the Sluggiſhnels 0 
of Matter, tho divers of the former i 
14 were aware of its actual univerſal Mo. ; 
— 4 tion, which from the Prejudice of their t 
1 Infancy, they were ready to aſcribe to f 
bi 1 any Cauſe rather than to the righr one; |. 4 
1 and this has very often oblig'd em to 0 
14 feign very' U-ſorted and ridiculous. Hy- t 
pv ' 
31-4 14506, £09168 Of * | 9 , 
"1 6. TAPPRO va of FF Foutth | 
| Obſervation (for you know I w OU d not | 
eaſily diſagree with you in any thing) | 
that many of the moſt learned Philoſophers | 
contend for d Vacuum, which Notion * mp 
to be grounded on the Deaaneſs or Inati- 
vity of Matter : to which I add, that 
ſome of thoſe Philoſophers deny(with che 
Epicureans) the Void to have any ſub- 
ſtantial Extenſion, and will have it to be 
nothing; while the reſt make it an ex- 
tended Sübſtance, which is neither Body 
nor Spirit. Theſe Notions have raigd. 
a world of Diſputes about the nature 
of Space. Phe Opinion of a Void is 
one of che numberleſs erroneous Conſe- 
e QUENCES 
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quences of defining Matter only by — 1 
Extenſion, of making it naturally in- V. 
active, and of thinking it divided into WNN 
real Parts every way independent of 
one another. On theſe Suppoſitions it 
is impoſſible there ſhou'd not be a 
Void; but 'tis as impoſſible that ten 
thouſand Abſurditys ſhou'd not follow 
from thence. What we call Parts in 
Matter, may be prov'd to be but the 
different Conceptions of its Affections, 
the diſt inctions of its Modifications; 
which Parts are therefore only imagi- 
nary or relative, but not real and abſo- 
utely divided: for Water, as ſuch, can 
be generated, divided, and, corrupted, 
increas'd and dimiaiſh'd; but got en 
Aa as Matter. 97% 
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nere, 


0 N this occalion, to avoidall Am- 
biguiry, * tis convenient to inform you, 
that by Bodys I underſtand certain Mo- 
| difications of Matter, conceiv'd by the 

Mind as ſo many limited Syſtems, or 

particular Quantitys mentally abſtract= 

ed, but not actually ſeparated from the 

Extenſion of the Univerſe. We there- 

fore {ay that one Body is bigger or leſs 

than another, is broken or diſſolv'd, 

Fon the multifarious Change of Modi- 

ficat ions: 
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4 Letter gens: but we cannot properly ſay 


that Matters are bigger one than ano- 


ther, becauſe there's but one ſort of 
” Matter io the Univerſe; and if it be 


infinitely extended, it can have no ab- 


ſolute Parts independent f one another, 


Parts and Particles being conceiv'd as 1 
told you juſt now that Bodys were. 
A world of other words are invented 
to help our Imagination, like Scaffolds 
for the Convenience of the Workmen; 
but which muſt be laid aſide when the 
Building is finiſh'd, and not be miſta- 
ken for the Pillars or Foundation, Of 
this ſort are Great and Small, for exam - 
ple, which are but mer Compariſons 
of the Mind, and not the Names of 
any poſitive Subjects; as you are Big 
in reſpect of your little Siſter, but Lit- 


tle in reſpect of an Elephant, and ſhe 


is Big when compar'd to her Parrot, 
but very Little when ſhe ſtands by ber 
Mother. Theſe and ſuch words ate very 
ſerviceable when rightly apply d; yet 
they are often abus d and from relatiye or 

modal, are made real, abſolute, and po- 
ſitive: ſuch are Bodys, Parts, Particles, 
Somthing, a certain Being, and the 
like, which may be well allow'd in 
the Practice of Life, but never in the 
— 
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8. BUT to return to your Objec- 


tion; others who admitted no real, 


but only modal and reſpective Parts in 
Nature, yet cou'd never with all their 
Subtilty bring any Arguments againſt 


a Void, but what, their Adverſarys 


cou d eaſily ruin, becauſe they agreed 
with them in making Matter inactive. 
Vou, that underſtand ſo well the Hiſto- 


ry of Philoſophy, know that the Diffi- 


cultys appear to be equal on both ſides, 
which has induc'd many to believe that 
the thing is in its own nature inexpli- 
cable, throwing; the fault (as they of- 
ten unjuſtly do) on their own. Con- 
ceptions, which they find unſatisfy'd ; 
and not on the precarious! Suppolitions 
of both Partys, which they do not per- 


ceive. There is nothing more certain 


than that of two Contradictorys the 
one muſt be always true, as the other 
muſt be always falſe; and tho it be 


therefore indiſputable that either there 


is a Void, or that all is full (to uſe 
their improper Expreſſion) tho it be 
plain that the Truth is within the nar- 
row Compaſs of theſe two ſhort Pro- 
poſitions, yet neither fide has vip hi- 
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Letter therto able to demonſtrate which of *em 
is the true Opinion, becauſe they have 
both argu'd from a "falſe Medium, 


from which nothing but Falſitys 
and Abſurditys cou'd naturally fol- 
lows i N 
9. BUT if you are once perſua- 
ded, SI R, as T hope you quickly will, 
that Matter is active as well as ex- 


tended, all your difficultys about a 


Vacuum muſt fall to the ground. For 
as thoſe particular or limited Quanti- 
tys, which we call ſuch or ſuch Bodys, 
are but ſeveral ' Modifications of the 
general Extenſion of Matter in which 
they are all contain'd, and which they 


neither increaſe nor diminiſh: ſo (as 


an e Parallel) all the particular 

Motions of Matter are but 
the ſeveral Determinations of its gene. 
ral Action, directing it this or that way, 
by theſe or thoſe Cauſes, in this or that 
manner, without giving it any Augmen- 


tation or Diminut ion. Indeed in all Trea- 


tiſes of the ordinary Laws of Motion, 


you meet with the ſeveral degrees of 


Motion that any Body loſes or acquires ; 
but thoſe Laws concern the Quantity 
of the Action of particular Bodys on 


one 


Motion eſſential to Matter, 157 
m one another, and not the Action of Letter 
7e Matter in general; as particular Quan- V. 
. titys of Matter are meaſur'd by other 
7s leſſer Quantitys, bur not the Extenſion 
J of the Whole. The Mathematicians 
compute the Quantitys and Proportions 
of Motion, as they obſerve Bodys to 
- act on one another, without troubling 
, themſelves about the phyſical Reaſons 
= of-what every perſon allows, being a 
a thing which does not always concern 
r | them, and which they leave the Phi- 
' loſophers to explain: tho the latter 
+ wou'd ſucceed better in their Reaſons; 


C if they did more acquaint themſelves 
1 before-hand with the Obſervations -and: 
+# Facts of the former, as Mr. NEW. 
S 55 
r 
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ON juſtly * obſerves. 
10. THERE is no inſeparable 
Attribute of Matter, but has number- 
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In Matheſi inveſtigandæ ſunt virium Quantitates 
& Rationes illæ, quæ ex conditionibus quibuſcunque 

poſitis conſequentur: denique ubi in phyſicam des , 
Z ſcenditur, conferendz ſunt hz Rationes cum Phæno- 
„ menis, ut innoteſcat quænam virium Conditiones ſin- 
ö 
p 


gulis Corporum attractivorum generibus 2 33 
& cum demum de virium Speciebus, Cauſis, & 5578 
L $008 © 4T 2 4. AS > 'I o &4 a TTY. 
onibus Phyſicis tutius diſputare | Nettie Pfildſ. Nats, 
Princip. Math. p. 192. % ˙ . 
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Letter leſs Modifications proper to it ſelf as c 

V. well; as. Extenſion. So has Solidity; bs 

p has Action; and yet all the Attri- G 

butes muſt concur in producing the 

peculiar Modes of each, becauſe they P! 

are ſtill but the Conſideration. of the 

ſelf. ſame Matter under different re- 6 
ſpects. To ſay then, as you do after 

a Croud of Philpſophers, that if. there | 

be 0 Void, there is 60nſequently uo place ye 

for C to remove into, nor any Elbow- 

roam for Bio puſh C; for you, I repeat . 

it, to ſpeak in this manner, is not only 

to have the ſame groſs Conception of 

- Space with your Farmers, but allo, to 

ſuppoſe the Points B and C, and all or al 

moſt. of the Points about them, to be tl 

really fixt, and in, abſolute Repoſe. 

But you ſhou'd not run with a multi- a 

tude tocommit;Miſtakes, no more than de 

to do evil; and if I ſucceed in proving n 

the natural, eſſential], intrinſick, and ne- I. 

ceſſary Action of Matter, then you 1 

may . cakily perceive that theſe Objecti- || ® 

ons will be no longer. Difficultys, and V 

that all your Circles of contiguous Balls, } © 

your. Fiſh, on, the point of ingving in 

the Water, and the reſt of thoſe; thred- D 

are Examples, muſt be employ d on | 

ſome ↄther "occaſions 7 Beale” al Theſs i © 
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3 ſuppoſe, an abſolute Reſt, as well as the Letter 
2 Generation of Motion, which is the V. 
je thing in queſtion ; and cou'd it be VV 
y prov'd, there wou'd be no ſolid an- 
e ſwering of ſuch Arguments for a Va- 


1 cuum. 


11. I HINTED ſomething to 


4 you before about the abuſe of Words 
. in Philoſophy, and we may inſtance 


i particularly certain Terms invented to 
very good purpoſe by Mathematicians; 
7 but miſunderſtood or perverted by 
others, and not ſeldom very wrongly 
* apply'd by certain Mathematicians 
themſelves, which can never fail to 


q happen when abſtracted Notions are 
L taken for real Beings, and then laid 
A down as Principles whereon to build 
g Hypotheſes. Thus the Mathematical 
4 Lines, Surfaces, and Points have bin 
1 maintain'd ro exiſt in reality, and 
Y many Concluſions thence' deduc'd, tho 
d very unhappily ; as that Extenſion was 
„ compounded of Points, which is to 
n lay, that Lengtb, Breadth, and Thick- - 
£ neſs are form'd of what is neither long, 
1 nor broad, nor thick, or Meaſure of 
8 0 Quantity. So the word Iaf. 
> | zite has bin wonderfully perplex d; 
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Letter leſs Modifications proper to it ſelf as 
V. well as Extenſion. So has Solidity; 
p has Action; and yet all the Attri- 


butes muſt concur in producing the 


peculiar Modes of each, becauſe they 
are ſtill but the Conſiderat ion of the 


ſelf. ſame Matter under different re- 
ſpects. To ſay then, as you do after 
a Croud of Philoſophers, that if. there 


be 10 Void, there is conſequently no place 


for C to remove into, nor any Elbow- 
roam for B te puſh C; for you, I repeat 
it, to ſpeak in this manner, is not only 
to have the ſame groſs Conception of 
Space with your Farmers, but alſo to 
ſuppoſe the Points B and C, and all or 
moſt of the Points about them, to be 
really fixt, and in, abſolute Repoſe. 


7 


But you ſhou'd not run with a multi- 


tude to commit. Miſtakes, no more than 
to do evil; and if I ſucceed in proving 
the natural, eſſential, intrinſick, and ne- 
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Generation of Motion, which is the 
prov'd, there wou'd be no ſolid an- 


ſwering of ſuch Argumeats for a Va- 
cuum. | 


11, I HINTED ſomething to 
you before about the abuſe of Words 


in Philoſophy, and we may inſtance 


particularly certain Terms invented to 


very good purpoſe by Mathematicians; 
but miſunderſtood or perverted by 
others, and not ſeldom very wrongly” 
apply'd by certain Mathematicians 


themſelves, which can never fail co 


happen when abſtracted Notions are 
taken for real Beings, and then laid 
down as Principles whereon to build 
Hypotheſes. Thus the Mathematical 
Lines, Surfaces, and Points have bin 
maintain'd ro. exiſt in reality, and 
many Concluſions thence deduc'd, tho 


very unhappily; as that Extenſion was 


compounded of Points, which is to 
ſay, that Length, Breadth, and Thick- 


neſs are form'd of what is neither long, 


nor broad, nor thick, or Meaſure of 
no Quantity. 80 the word If. 
nite has bin wonderfully perplex d; 

ms os which 
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which has given oceaſion to a thouſand 
Equivocations, and Errors. Number, 
was made infinite; as if it follow?d;, 


begauſe Units may be added to one anq- 
ther without end, that there actually ex- 


iſted an infinite Number. Of this nature 
; : : . ; AD 
are infinite Time, the infinite Cogi- 
tation of Man, aſymptot Lines, and 
a great many other boundleſs Progrel- 
ſions, which are infinite only, with re- 
ſpect to the Operations of our, Minds, 


but not ſo in themſelves: for What - 


ever is really infinite, does actually ex- 


iſt as ſuch; whereas what only may be 
ipfinite, is very poſitively not ſo. 


miſapply'd, nor conſequently bas given 
occaſion. to more Diſputes. than Space, 


which is only an abſtracted Notion, 


(as you ſhall perceive hereafter) or 
the Relation that any thing has to other, 
Beings at a diſtance from it, without 
any Conſideration of what lies between . 
them, tho they have at the ſame time a 


real Exiſtence. Thus Place is either 


the relative Poſition of a thing with 
reſpect to the circumambient Bodys, 
or the Room ir. fills with its own Bulk, 
and from which, it is conceiy!d to ex- 

Seide 2 11 clude 
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d Aude all other Bodys, Which are but Letter 
r, mere Abſtractions, the Capacity no- V. 

15 thing differing from the Body con. 
* _ tain'd: and fo Diſtance is the Meaſure 


(=) between any two Bodys, without re- 
85 * to the things IE Extenſion is 
1 To meaſur'd. Yer becauſe the Mathe- 
d | maticians had oceaſion to ſuppole Space 
Þ, without Matter, as they did Duration 
i without Things, Points without Quan- 


6 tity, and the like; the Philoſophers, 


> who cou'd not otherwiſe, account for 
- rhe Generation of Motion in Matter 
e which they held to be inactive, ima- 


gin'd a real Space diſtinet from Matter, 
"which they held to be extended, in- 
corporeal, immovable, homogeneal, in- 
diviſible, and infinite. But this whole 
Diſpute depends on the Action and In- 
Hinity of Matter. In the firſt place, 
if Matter it ſelf be eſſentially active, 
there's no need to help it to Motion 

by this Invention, nor is there an 
Generation of Motion, _ Secondly, if 
it be infinite, it can have no ſeparate 
Parts that move independently of one 
another in crooked or ſtreight Lines, 
notwithſtanding thoſe. Medigestiose 
Which we call articular diviſible Bo- 
ys. Thirdly, Matter muſt be like- 
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Letter wiſe homogeneal, if it has AQiion of 
V. it ſelf as well as Solidity or Extenſion, 
A without being divided into Parts. 
; And fourthly, if it be infinite, the 
Univerſe muſt be without all local 
Motion, there being no fix'd Points 
without it, to which it might be ſuc- 
ceſſively apply'd, nor any place into 
which it cou'd poſſibly remove. 


;. PROCEEDING, SIR, ac- 
3 1 to the Order of your Remarks, 


1 ſhall briefly endeavor to prove 
theſe ſeveral Points. I am not inſenſi- 


e 


* 


Mot ion eſſential to Matter. 
them both on the ſame foot. Times ani 


Spaces, ſays he, are as it were their 
own Places, and thoſe of all other things. © 


All the things in the Univerſe are 2 
Time as to the Order of Succeſſion, and 
in Space as to the Order of Situation. 


Tu efſential to em that they be Places; 


and to think theſe primary Places can be 


mov d, is abſurd. Theſe are therefore 


abſolute Places, and the Tranſlations 
from them are the only abſolute Motions. 
I am convinc'd that theſe Words are 
capable of receiving an Interpretation 
favorable to my Opinion; but I chuſe 


to cite them in the ſenſe wherein they 
are commonly underſtood : beſides that 


his Book (as I ſaid defore) is neirher 
| ys concern d. 36 | 


14. As for your Alkedging Wy infer 


the Inactivity of Matter, as well as a 


Vacuum) that one Body 1 heavier ar 
ie alan, ane, of 920 Bult; ; you | 


* 
x4 * +. 
523 Y 
$ _ 
#8 IR ! A 24 HR - n mew” 4 EE; 


* 


4 Ca paris: um | a-ipforum & im | 
omnium, ꝗxaſi loca, In Tempore, quoad 


ordinem 
— in Spatio, quoad ordinem Sit ntur 
De illorum deen eſt ur fine 10 8 


* moveri abſurdum eft. Hc fſunt igitur 
. 185 S a his locis ſunt 
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484  . Motion eſſential to Matter. 
Letter muſt ſuppoſe tha Levity and Gravity 
V. ate: not mere Relations, the Compa- 
N rifons of certain Situations and exter- 
nal Preſſures ; but that they are real 
(Beings, or. abſolute and inherent Qua- 
litys, which is now by every body ex- 
ploded, and contrary to all that you 
know your ſelf of Mechanicks. It 
may not be difficult to perſuade even Per- 
. ſons of a moderate Capacity, that there 
.cou'd be no Levity or Gravity in the 
ſuppos'd Chaos, and that theſe Qua- | 
litys wholly depend on the Conſti- 
.tution and Fabrick of the Univerſe ; 
which is to ſay, that they are the 
Oonſequences of the World in actual 
Being, and the neceſſary Effects of its 
preſent Order, but not eſſential At- 
tributes of Matter, the ſame Body be- 
goming heavy or light by turns, ac- 
; Cording as it, is plac'd among other 
Bodys, and there being nothing better 
known, than that many things are 
not ſometimes in a ſtate of Levity or 
Gravity. To imagine that any Parcel 
of. Matter has Levity or Gravity of it 
ſelf, becauſe yop ſee thoſe” Effects in 
© the Fabrick of the World; or to deduce 
it from the common Laws of Gravita- 
fon; is not only to imatzine Matter 
Niven. %* alike 


PS 


as. x -M 
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y alike affected in all Places, but that the Letter, 


a- Wheels, and Springs, and Chains of a V. 1 
r- Watch, can perform all thoſe Motions r . 
al | ſeparately which they do together. 1 
a- And yet it was from ſuch falſe Sup- 1 
* poſitions, that the Philoſophers, in their 4 
u ſeveral Formations of the World, in- 9 
It vented the Fable of the four Elements, 1 
r- | orderly placing themſelves according ( 
re to their different degrees of Gravity # 
le and Levity; the Earth undermoſt or 
a in the Center, next to that the Water, "= 
1- then the Seat of the Air, and upper- . 
3 moſt of all the Fire. All Sorts and 4 
Ie _ Sets of People have bin ſuperſtitiouſly 1 
al fond of this primary Chaos, a Notion 1 
ts as confus'd and monſtrous as the Im- Fl 
t- port of the Name, and built in every 9 
e- ſtep on Suppoſitions that are not only 5 
b arbitrary, but utterly falſe and chime- 4 
2 rical: ſuch is the groſs Conception bi: 
r of the Number and Unmixedneſs of Y 
e the four Elements, drawn from the 1 
r moſt compounded Bodys in the world; 5 
l ſuch is the Levity and Gravity of the 

4 dancing Particles; and fuch the Sepa- 

i. ration of the Seeds of things (as they 

E ſpeak ) which without ſich 'Levity 

* and Gravity cou'd not be perform 'd, 

r nor — on theſe very Conditions, 

2 fav? | without 
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Letter without an Almighty Architect, which 


they did not always take care to pro- 


vv vide, or furniſh'd him with - ſuch 


wretched Tools and Contrivance, | as 
ſhow'd the Meanneſs of their own 
Underſtanding, the ſole Model by 
which they form'd him. Such a pre- 
carious Suppoſition (in a word) is 
Matter's having bin at any time in this 
Confuſion, without aſcertaining how 
long or for what reaſon, with a thou- 
ſand more the like Abſurditys, which 
every man may eaſily repreſent to him- 
ſelf from theſe few Inſtances. This 


may alſo ſerve for an Example, how 


little ſtreſs is to be laid on univerſal 
. Conſent, or rather on any epidemical 
and common Error that makes 
tences to that Name. 


16. BUT not to rainble. into Di 
greſſions, tho never ſo natural, 
own that moſt Bodys are in Hol 2 
tion, which can be jo Argument that 
they have bin always" ſo, or that oy 
are vot others in abſolute Repoſe, 


grant that ſuch a Conſequence a 


not neceſſarily follow, tho the thing 


in it ſolf be true. But however, it may 


DAN 11 to * bow far this 
a ktual 
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actual Motion reaches and is allow'd, Letter 
; before we come to treat of Reſt, V. 
| Tho the Matter of che Univerſe be 
every where the ſame, yet, according 
| to its various Modifications, it is con- 
| ceiv'd to be divided into numberleſs 
| particular Syſtems, Vortexes, or Whirl- 

; pools of Matter; and theſe again are 
ſubdivided into other Syſtems greater 
or leſs, which, depend on one another, 
as every one on the Whole, in their Cen- 
ters, Texture, Frame, and Coherence. 
Our Sun (for example) is the Center of 
one of thoſe bigger Syſtems, which 
contains a great many leſſer ones with- 
in the Sphere of its Activity, as all the 
Planets that move about it: and theſe 
are ſubdivided into yet leſſer Syſtems 
that depend on them, as his Satellites 
wait upon Jupiter, and the Moon on 
the Earth; the Earth again is divided 
into the Atmoſphere, Ground, Water, 
and other principal Parts ; theſe. again 
into Men, Birds, Beaſts, Trees, Plants, 
Fiſhes, Worms, Inſects, Stones, Met- 
tals, and a... thouſand other differen- 
ces. Now as all theſe depend in a 
e emer 
(to in the .uſua guage) is 
mutually er wc into n — — 
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Letter Earth, and Water, and Air, and Fire, 
VV. are not only cloſely blended and united, 
but likewiſe interchangeably tranſ- 


form'd in a perpetual Revolution; 
Earth becoming Water, Water Air, 
Air Ether, and ſo back again in Mix- 
tures without End or Number. The 
Animals we deſtroy contribute to pre- 
ſerve us, till we are deſtroy'd to pre- 
ſerve other things, and become Grafs, 
or Plants, or Water, or Air, or ſome- 


thing elſe that helps to make other 


Animals, and they one another, or 
other Men; and theſe again turn into 
Stone, or Wood, or Mettals, or Mine- 
'rals, or Animals again, or become Parts 
of all theſe and of a great many other 
Things, Animals and Vegetables daily 
conſuming and devouring each other; 
fo true it is that every thing lives by 
the DeſtruQtion of another. All the 
Parts of the Univerſe are in this con- 
ſtant Motion of deſtroy ing and beget- 
ting, of begetting and deſtroying: and 
the greater Syſtems are acknowledg'd to 
haveitheir'ceaſlefs Movements as well as 
thei ſmalleſt Particles, the very central 


Globes of ''the' Vortexes turning about 


their on Axis; and every Particle in the 


Vortex gravitat ing towards the Center. 


Our Bodys, however we may flatter our 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, differ nothing from _ thoſe of Letter 


other Creatures, but like them re- 


ceive Increaſe, or Dimiaution by Nu 


trition and Evacuation, by Accretion, 


| Traoſpiration, and ſeveral other ways, 


giving ſome Parts of ours to other 
Bodys, and receiving again of theirs, 


not altogether the ſame yeſterday as to 


day, nor to continue the ſame to, mor- 
row, being alive in a perpetual Flux 


like a River, and in the total Diſſo- 


lut ion of our Syſtem at death to be- 


come Parts of a, thouſand other things 


at once; our Carcaſes partly mixing 
with the Duſt and Water of the Earth, 
partly exhal'd and evaporated into the 


Air, flying to ſo many different pla- 
ces, mixing and incorporating with in- 
numerable things. : 


JC | 
16. NO Parts of Matter are ty'd 
to any one Figure or Form, loſing and 


changing their Figures and Forms con- 


tinually, that is, being in perpetual 
Motion, clipt, or worn, or ground to 
pieces, or diſſolv'd by other Parts, ac- 


quiring their Figures, and theſe theirs, 


and ſo on inceſſantly; Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water, Iron, Wood, and Marble, 
Plants and Animals, being rarefy' d or 


condens d, 
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190 Motion eſſential to Matter. _ 
Letter condens'd, or liquify'd or congeab'd, uy 


Words and Languages : for a thing 
no ſooner quits one Form than it puts 
on another, leaving as it were the 
Theater in a certain dreſs, and appear 
ing again in a new one, which pro- 
duces a perpetual Youthfulneſs and Vi. 
gor, without any Decay or Decrepitneſs 
of the World; as — Have foolifhly. | 
imagin'd, contrary / not only to Reaſon, 
but to Experience 3 the World, wit 
all the Parts: and: Kinds thereof, con- 


tinuing 


V. or diffoly'd or 'conglared; or any other 55 

way reſolv'd into one another. The 3 

whole Face of the Earth exhibits thoſe In 

Mutations every minute to our Eyes, * 

nothing continuing one hour numeri- 7 

cally the ſame; and theſe Changes 

being but ſeveral kinds of Motion, are . 
therefore the inconteſtable Effects of 

ſome univerſal Action. But the Chan- a 

ges in the Parts make no Change in 0 

the Univerſe : for it is manifeſt that n 

the continual Alterations, Succeſſions, 4 

Revolutions, and Tranſmutations of 1 

Matter, cauſe no Acceſſion or Dimi- 2 

nution therein, no more than any Let- F 

ter is added or loſt in the Alphabet ow | } 

the endleſs; Combinations and Tranf- p 

poſitions thereof into ſo many different 
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dual and leſſer Syſtems of Matter, the 
Individuals of the latter do. periſh in- 


deed, tho they are not annihilated, 


continuing only a certain time in their 
particular Forms, according to the 
Strength or Weakneſs: of their Diſ- 
poſition, Structure, or Conſtitution, 
which we call the natural age or time 


of ſuch, a thing; yet if this Conſti- 


tution, before its ordinary Period, be 
deſtroy'd. by more prevalent circum- 
ambient Motions, in: ſuch caſes we 


commonly call it Violence or Accident, 
as that a murder d young man is dead 
before his. 3 But the Species ſtill 
continues by Propagation, notwith- 
ſtanding the Decay — the Individuals ; 3 


and thei Death af our Bodys, is but 
Matter going to be dreſt in ſome new. 
Form: the Impreſſions may vacy,. but 


the Wax continues ſtill the fy and 


indeed Death is in effect the very ſame. 
thing with our Birth; for as to die 
is only to ceaſe to be what we for- 
merly were, ſo to be born is to begin 


to. > 1 hich we were not 


9 
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tinuing at all times in the ſame. con- Letter 
dition. The great Syſtems of the 
VUniverſe being ſubdivided into gra-. 
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Letter beg your pardon, STR; if I take no- 


V. 


tice to you, that conſidering the 


numberleſs ſucceſſive Generations that 


have inhabited this Globe, return- 
ing at Death into the common Maſs 
of the ſame, ſcattering and mix- 
ing with all the other Parts thereof; 
and joining to this, the inceſſant river- 
like Flowing and Tranſpiration of Mat- 
ter every moment from the Bodys of 
Men while they live, as well as their 
daily Nouriſnment, Iaſpiration of Air, 


and other Additions of Matter to their 
Bulk : I ay, conſidering theſe things, 


it ſeems to be probable that there is 


no- Particle of Matter on L the face of 


the Whole Earth, which has not bin 


a Part of Man. Nor is this Reaſon- 


ing confinꝰd only to our Species, but 
remains as true of every Order of Ani- 
mals or Plants, or any other Beings; 
ſince they have bin all reſolv'd into 
one another by numberleſs and ceaſleſs 


Revolutions, ſo that nothing is more 
certain than that every material Thing 


is all Things, and that all Things are 
bubu ,: % %% i ns 
01999 on ei $3900.90 0} 0 BW $454] 
17. TH Us far you allow a con- 
ſtant Motion in Things from ſenſible 
$90 _ . EffeQs. 
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Motion eſſential to Matter, 193 
o- | Effefts. You ſay that the Particles of Letter 
he Air, Water, Fire, Ether, Vapors, Ex- V. 


at halations, are without all queſtion in WW 
5 perpetual Motion. Lou confeſs the 

1 Motion of the imperceptible little Bo- 
dps that flow from all greater viſible 

3 Bodys, which by their Size, Figure, 

. Number, and Motion, operate on our 

oY Senſes, and produce the, ſeveral Sen- 

FF: - ſat ions and Ideas we have of Colors, 


r Taſtes, Smells, Heat, Cold, and the 


* like. But you appeal at the ſame time 
r to my Senſes, that there are ſome Bodys 
„ in abſolute Reſt, as well as others in ab- 
8 ſolute Motion; and you inſtance Rocks, 
f Iron, Gold, Lead, Timber, and ſuch 
1 other things as do not ſuddenly change 
1 their Situation without ſome external 
t Force. To this I anſwer, that your 
— Reaſon, and not your Senſes are the 
1 true Judges in this caſe; tho I own 
1 that your Senſes can never deceive you, 
; if you call your Reaſon to their Aſſiſ- 


tance; and to theſe in conſult together 

I fear nor likewiſe to appeal, as to 
thoſe very Examples you have alledg'd. 

Bur you muſt always diſtinguiſh be- 

a tween the internal Energy, Autoki- 
; neſy, or eſſential Action of all Matter, 
I without which it i be capable of 
no 


his > 
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194 Motion eſſential to Matter. 
Letter no particular Alteration or Diviſion ; and 
V. theexternal local Motion or Changes 
of Place, which are but the various Mo- 
difications of the eſſential. Action as 

their Subject; the particular Motions ' 

being derermin'd by other more pre- j 

valent Motions, to be direQ or cir- j 

cular, faſt or flow, continu'd or inter- < 

| 


of rupted, according to the occurrent, 
29 ſubſequent, or circumambient 8 
of other Bodys; no part of Matter 
being without its own internal Energy, 
however thus determin'd by the neigh- - 
boring Parts according as their parti- 
cular Determination is ſtronget or 
weaker, yields or reſiſts; and thele 
again continue to be vary d after ſome 
other manner by the next; and ſo every 
thing proceeds in endleſs Changes, that 
is (as I maintain) in perpetual Motion. 
Now all the local Motions imaginable 
being acknowledg'd Accidents, increaſ- 
ing, altering, diminiſhing, and periſhing, 
without the DeſtruQion of the Subject 
which they modify, or in which they 
exiſt, this Subject cannot be wholly 
imaginary, a mere abſtracted 45K 
but ſomething real and poſitive. Ex- 
tenſion cannot be this Subject, ſince 
the Idea of Eee does not a 
arily 


. 
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cular Bodys or Quantitys are but the 
different Modifications of Extenſion. 
Of Solidity or Impenetrability I ſhall 
put you in mind in its due place, and 
ſhow how theſe three eſſential Attri- 
bures or Propertys are inſeparable, and 


do co- operate. 


18. BUT not to forget the Appeal 


to our Senſes, wou'd not you believe 


with the Vulgar that the Stars are no 


bigger than ordinary Tapers, that the 
Sun and Moon are no more than a 
Foot er two in breadth, if your Rea- 


ſon bad not computed the Diſtance 


between your Eyes and thoſe Bodys, 


and meaſur'd their real Bulk by their 


Appearances in ſuch a diſtance, with the 


bdther proper Arguments which I need not 


repeat to one that knows em ſo well? 
Is it not the ſame thing as to the 


diſtinguiſhing the fixt Stars from the 


Planets, and underſtanding the true 
Motion of the latter, which is very 
different from what che Senſes exhi- 
bit? I will not deſcend ſo low as a 
225 O 2 ſtreight 


195 
ſurily infer ary Variety, Alteration, or Letter 
Motion; and therefore (as I ſaid juſt V. 

now) it muſt be Action, fince all VV 
-*rtioſe Motions are but the different 
Modifications of Action, as all parti- 


Motion eſſential to Matter. 


Letter ſtreight Stick appearing crooked in the 
V. Water, or the Colors on the Neck of 
Aa Dove ; nor ſoar ſo high as the Heat, 


Cold, Reliſhes, and Odors, that are 
not in the things themſelves, which 


we denominate from theſe Senſations. 


But to come home to the Subject we 


have in hand; is not local Motion it 
ſelf ſometimes ſo ſlow, that it is not 


perceiv*d by our Senſes, no diſtinguiſh 
able Removal from one Point to ano- 
ther, tho the Motion goes conſtantly 
on all this while, and that we are 
convinc'd of it ar laſt by undoubted 


Effects and viſible Intervals, as in the 


Hand of a Clock or the Shadow . of a 
Dyal? And ſo it is in Motions that 
are extremely ſwift, where no Succeſſion 
is diſtinctly obſerv'd, as in the Paſſage 
of a Bullet, or the like. To judg of rhe 
Body of a Man or any other Animal 
by — external Surface, it woud ſeem 
to have as little internal: local Motion 
(not to ſpeak now of its inſeparable 
Action) as Lead, or Gold, or Stone; nor 


wou'd we make a different Judgment 


of any Tree or Plant. And yet un- 


leſs every Particle of a Tree were in 


mot ion, it cou'd. neither receive Aug- 
mentation when it grows, nor, Dimi- 
nution hen it decays. Tour Skill 
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in Anatomy, join'd to common Expe- Letter 

rience, will not let you queſt ion but V. 

at, chat all the Particles of Animals are 

in petpetual Motion as well as thoſe | 

of Plants, growing, decay ing, tranſ- 

piring, diſſolving, corrupting, becom- 

ing fat or lean, hot or cold, tho the 

| Man ſits ſtill, or the Beaſt is aſleep, 

ot or the Tree ſtands fixt in its place. 

b. The Circulation of the Blood and Sap 

to every imaginable Part, are now no 

ly Segrets in Natural Philoſophy. Nor is 

* Iron, Stone, Gold, or Lead, more void 

of this internal Motion, than thoſe 

Ie | | they call: fluid. Bodys for other wiſe 

they cou d never undergo thoſe Alte - 

rations which Air, or Fire, or Water, 

or any thing elſe produces in them. 

1 But tho by their being reduc'd into 

if theſe Forms from a precedent different 

al Scate, tho by. their continual wearing, 

1 and final Change of Figure, ?cis cer- 

A _ rain that their Parts are always in 

- motion, yet they are not fo eaſily nor 

quickly determin'd: by other circum- 
ambient Motions (tho there are that 
do it very ſuddenly) to change their 

* Form or Situation perceptibly to our 

ö | Senſes; which made People imagine that 

they had no Motioa at all, nor any 

peculiat Determinations. | 
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19 8 Motion | eſſential to · Matten. 
Dee . 18 
V. 19. NEVERTHEL Ess the very 
V remaining of ſuch Bodys in one plac 
is a real Action, the Bfforts and Re- 
ſiſtance of this Parcel being equal for 
ſome time to the determining Mot ions 
of the neighboring Bodys that a0 
upon it, and that will nor ſuffer it 
to paſs certain Bounds ; which is eaſi - 
ly. underſtood from What I habe al- 
ready no leſs copiouſſy than plainly 
ſaid of the numberleſs ſubceſſide De- 
terminations of Motion, of which 
this is one kind, and icall'd by the 
People Reſt; to diſtinguiſn that State 
of Body from the local Motions that 
are viſible. A Body that deſtends by 
Gravity or the ſtronger Impulſe of ot her 
Bodys, as its own Impulſe is ſtronger than 
the Determinations that yield to ĩt on 
the way, is no leſs in Action that it 
is reſiſted from advancing further by 
the yet ſtronger: Reſiſtance of the || 
Earth, and hinder'd from going back 
by an equal Preſſure from the Bodys 
behind it, than a Ship is without Acti- 
on, if the Force of the Wind blow ing 
towards the mouth of the River, be 
equal to that of the Tide flowing to- 
wards the Spring of it: for E 
l F 
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of theſe get the better of the other, Letter 


and the Ship fails. But all this while 


the Ship was depriv'd only of one fort of VV 1 


Motion, and not of all Effort or Action, 
no more than ge or Lead, or Gold, 


_ whoſe Parts, by their own interna 


Motion, and by the Motions of the 
circumambient Bodys, are perpetually 
growing and increaſing, or wearing, 
moldring, decaying, changing, and pe- 
riſhing in ſome other manner to us 
ger peißte ; till by the Ruſt or 
Tarniſh on their Surface, by the Aug- 
mentation or Diminution of their 
Quantity, the Alteracion of their Form 


or Figure, or by ſome other ſenſible. 


Effects, we are intirely, convinc'd of 
it at laſt Since Reſt therefore is but 


a- certain Determination of the Motion 
of Bodys, a real of Ad ion of Reſiſ- 


ance between Foal Motions, tis plain 
that this is no abſolute Inactivity among 
RBadys, but only a relative Repoſe with 
reſpe& to other Bodys that _ 


change their Place. 
20. B UT the Vulgar kid local 


Motion (as they do all Le Rela- 


tions) for a real Being, have thought 
Reſt a Privation, or that Motion was 
U4 Action, 
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Letter Action, and that Reſt was a Paſſion; 
V. whereas every Motion is as well a Paſſion 
V in reſpeQt of the Body that gave it the 
laſt Determination, as it is an Action 
compar'd to the Body that it deter- 
mines next. But the turning of theſe 
and ſuch Words from à relative to 
an abſolute Signification, has occa- 
ſionꝰd moſt of the Errors and Diſputes 
on this Subject. However the beſt Phi- 
loſophers and Mathematicians, notwith- 
ſtanding their making Motion extrane- 
ous and Reſt eſſential to Matter, have 
fairly acknowledg'd the actual conſtant 
Motion of every Part; being oblig'd to 
this by the irreſiſtible Evidence of Rea- 
ſon and Experience. They grant that 
the ſame inceſſant Changes and Motions 
appear in the Bodys under ground, as 
in thoſe above it; which is confirm'd 
not only by the nature of the ſeveral 
Beds of Earth in Mines and Quarrys, 
by the generation of Metals and Mi- 
nerals, but alſo by the Appearances of 
all other ſubterranean Bodys and Fol- 
ſils. They own that all the Phæno- 
mena of Nature muſt be explain'd by 
Motion, by the Action of all things on 
one another, according to mechanick 
Principles. And *tis ſo in effect that 
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they account for all the Diverſitys by” 
Nature, for the elementary. and ſenſi- V. 


ble. Qualitys;- for all the Forms, Bi. 


zures, Mixtures, or other Modifica- 
tions and Alterations of Matter. Thoſe 
who think the moſt truly and nicely 
therefore. on local Motion, ' conſider 


tlie Poiats' from which and to which 


the Body moves, not as in abſolute 
Repoſe, | bur” only as quieſcegr with 
reſpe& to the Motion of that Body: 

and tho Mr. NEW TON be deem'd 
an Advocate for extended incor po- 


real Space, Jet he declares that per- 


haps no one Body is in abſolute Reſt; 
that perhaps no immovable bodily 
Center 1 is to be found in Nature; and 
in one place he expreſſes himſelf in 
theſe 3 Words : The Vulgar _ attribute 
Refi iſtance 10 quieſcent, and. Impulſe to 
move nt Boays ; but Motion and Reſt, 
4s e. tonceiv ve are only reſpec- 
e 6, 5 52 + 3 
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, pier enim na ut nullum re vera . Gr 
pus, ad quod loca motuſque referantur. Pag. 7. 
Hactenus expoſui motus Corporum attractorum ad 
Centrum immobile, quale tamen vix extat in rerum 
Natura. Pag. deen 
Vulgus Reſiſtentiam quieſcentibus & Imperum 


movenridus tribuit; ; ſed Motus & * uri vulgo 


conci- 
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Letter tively dj gu d from one another, vor 
V. are thoſe e things always (ns true R dle, 
GYV which' are unlgarly conſider” 4 4 quieſcent. 
Thus far that deſervedly admir'd Au- 
thor, who has ſeen the. fartheft of all 
Men living intp, the a Qual State of 
tter; and indeed all Phylicks age 

o be denominated from the Title he 
has given to the firſt Book. of his Prin- | 


Fiples, Viz. of the A of Hope... 


2 21.1 I NEED fob ak your par- 
don, SIR, for being ſo particular, 
both becauſe it was your requeſt to 
tne, and for the ſake of thoſe who 
are ignorant of many things which 1 
might ſuppoſe, to you, and to whom 
you. mi ight nevertheleſs ſhow my Let- 
ter, or peak of my Opinion. 7 think 
after all that has bio aid, I may now 
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ii venture to conclude thar Aion is eſſen- 
1 tial to Matter, ſince it muſt be the 
4 real Subje& of all thoſe Modifications 
| | which are call'd local Motions, Chan- 

ges, Differences, or ys ; and 
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principally becauſe abſolute Repoſe, Lettet 


on which the TnaQivity or Lumpiſh- | 
neſs of Matter was built, is entirely N 
deftroy'd, and prov'd'no where to exiſt. 
This vulgar Error of abſolute Reſt was 
oecaſion d by the Appearances of heavy, 


hard, and bulky Bodys; and ſeeing 


they did not change t hat ſtrong Deter 
mination (which che People: dig not 
cencive to be an Action) but by much 
ſtronget Determinations, whoſe Effects 

were obvious to their Senſes, they con- 
eladed firſt that there was an abſolute 
Reft, and ſecondly that all Bodys wow'd 
cofitinue in chat state without ſome 
foreiga Mover, which they imagind 


leaſt, the Philoſophers made ſuch 'Infe- | 


dedecs from the Notion of Reſt, which 


they learnt from their Education, and 


* 


nee to be Matter, fince all Bodys Were 
| Matter, and that Wat was hatural to 
abe Parts, was ſd to the Whole; At 


from the ſole Judgment of their Senſes: : 


for none is born à Divine; -Philoſopher, 
-or Politician, and rherefore every man 
at the beginning ſtands on the ſame 
yur with the Vulgar, receiving the 
me Prejudices and Impreſſions z and 
however he may extricate himſelf from 
i — yer if he leaves any in 
poſſeſſion 


| mY 

” 204 Motion eſſential. to Matter. 
letter poſſeſſion unexamin'd, he ſhall always 
V. - reaſon. himſelf into Contraditions or 
= LYV Abſurditys from that Principle, tho 
1 otherwiſe juſtly reckon'd. a wiſe and 
1 able Perſon. Since therefore there is no 
[1,08 

| 

| 


ſuch abſolute Reſt-1n thoſe Examples 
you have brought, and that on the con- 
trary every other Parcel of Matter, as 
. well as theſe, are in abſolute Motion, 
= ſophers, as were either the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious or the leaſt. perſpicacious; nor 
ought you to argue at all from a vulgar 
Error: but ſeeing that every Fart of 
Matter is prov'd to be always in mo- 
. tion, you ſhou'd conclude that Mot ion 
1 is eſſential to the Whole, for the ſame 
reaſon that you think Extenſion. to be 
= ſo; becauſe every Part is extended, 
| I 0 all that will think without Biaſs, 
Experience renders theſe Caſes parallel, 
and Reaſon evidently demonſtrates it. 


22. I HAY E induſtriouſiy omitted 
to ſpeak any thing of the relative Mo- 
tions of all thoſe Bodys conceiv'd to be 
in Repoſe; and I ſhall but hint them 
now, to put you in mind that at the 
lame time they ceaſe not to be abſolute. 
Every thing in the Globe of our Earth 
115 ee (which 
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Sum total of the Motion of the Parts; 
which is not only plain from the Rea- 
ſon of the thing it ſelf, but alſo from 
the proportionable Force that is neceſ- 
ſary either to impreſs a new Deter- 
mination on any Body, or to ſtop the 
Determination it has already acquir'd, 
for the one cannot be leſs than the 
other. Tho all the aſſignable Parts of 
a Ball in Motion are at reſt with re- 
ſpect to one another, or to their places 
in the Ball; yet none will ſay, but 
that they are all in actual Motion as 


Parts of the Ball, and in relation to 
every thing without it. So a Paſſenger 
| ſhares the Motion of a Ship under Sail, 


to ſay nothing of the ſpecific Motions 
of his human Syſtem ; tho he's con- 
ceiv'd to be at reft, with regard to the 
place wherein he fits, or to the other 
Parts of the Ship, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the Motion of the Whole, keep the 


ſame Diſtance and Poſition with reſpe& 


ro him. I have lixewiſe dropt but a 
word (in the fifreenth Paragraph) of 
the Centripetal Force, by which all 


the Bodys of the Earth are drawn or 


| tend 


o 


205 * 
| (which is as true of all the other Pla- Letter 
nets) partakes of its conſtant Motion; V f 
for the Motion of the Whole is but the 


V. 


206 Mition efſential to Matter; 
Letter tend towards its Center (as all others 
v. tothe proper Centers of their Motions) 
der have I mention'd a ſyllable of the 
centrifugal Force, by which they en- 
deavour to recede from the Center in a 
ſtreight Line, if they are not otherwiſe. 
deter min'd by ſome ſtronger Cauſe : as a 
Stone whirl'd about in a Sling is detain'd 
in its Orbit by the Leather, the String 
of which, being ſtretcht by the Motion 
of the Stone, is contracted towards the 
Stone it ſelf, by its Efforts to fly off 
directly in every point of the Circle 
it deſcribes ; and at the ſame time it 18 
equally contracted towards the man's 
Hand; whence” it follows, that the 
Center approaches as much to the Stone 
as the Stone does to the Center; Which 
yet does not always happen for many 
reaſons. Notable Effects depend on 
theſe Forces the nearer they are to being 
equal, or the ſtronger, one of em is 
than the other; wherefore the centri- 
1 petal being much greater than the cen- 
= trifupal Force of the Parts of the Earth, 
1 taking in likewiſe the Atmoſphere, is 
one main reaſon that it never loſes any 
of its Matter, and that it always con- 
tinues of the ſame Bulk or Dimenſions, 
_ cemripetal Force of Gravity that de- 
tains 
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taius the ſeveral Bodys in their Orbit, Letter 


Iers | 

„ | being conſiderably ſtronger than the \Y 
w) centrifugal Force of Motion, by which WS 
00 they ſtrive to fly off in the Tangent. 
94 Let the Cauſes of theſe Forces be what 
iſe they will, they are unanſwerable Ar- 
$a || guments to my purpoſe of a perpetual 
10 Motion in all things. But I ſhall write 
* no more concerning them, leſt I inſen- 
n || fibly ingage my ſelf in a Diſpute with 
* you about the nature of Gravity, as 
of whether the weight of Bodys be always 
le proportionable to their Quantity of 
15 Matter; that is, whether there be more 
i / Matter as there is more weight iff a 
he cubic Foot of Lead than in a cubic Foot 
"M4 of Cork, which, I know, you main- 
*h tain after no contemptible Philoſophetyie 
w | whether the ſame Quantity of Matter 
M be contain'd in the ſame Dimenſions of 
= Mercury, Gold, Silver, Iron, Lead, 
8 Earth, Water, Cork, or Air, tho theit 
5 ſpecific Gravitys be ſo different from 
1 each other, proceeding partly from ex- 
"H ternal Preſſures, and partly from thoſe 
of internal Structures or Modifications 
y which: give their common Matter thoſe 
4 vatious Forms that conſtitute their Spe- 
: cies, and are diſtinguiſh'd by their Gra- 
£  vity, as they are by their Figures, Co- 
A 38 | lors, 
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| Letter lors, Taſtes, Smells, or any other Af. 
V. feCtions, ariſing from their peculiar 
diſpoſition, from the Action of other 


Bodys, or from our Senſes! and Imagi- 
nation. This is my own Opinion, 
whatever be my reaſons for it: beſides, 
that were Gravity an eſſential Attribute, 
and not a particular Mode of Matter, 
the ſame things wou'd equally ponde- 
rate in all places and circumſtances, as 
they are every where equally ſolid or 
_ equally extended; nor woud they vary 
in the Retardation. or Acceleration of 
their Deſcent io various Diſtances from 
the Center. With me therefore Gra- 
vity infers no Vacuum (as I told you 
before in the fourteenth Paragraph) and 
i but one of the many Modes of Action, 
ever this Determination happens, 
Which at preſent we ſhall not examine; 
its real Exiſtence being deny'd by no 
body, and the Quantirys and Propor- 
tions of Motion proceeding from Gra- 
vity, or the mutual Ad ion of particular 
Bodys in this reſpect, being to be cal - 
culated from Fact and Obſervation, be 
their phyſical Cauſes what you pleaſe. 
For the ſame reaſons I ſhall pafs by 
the Attraction of the Planets, their 
gravitating, or acting any other way on 
| | | Ole 


- 


| dhrids Me to Maize)! 


f. one another; as *cis certain not only Letter 
Ir from the Influence of the Sun, the V. 
2 Tides occaſion'd by the Moon, and b) 
A ſeveral other Arguments, that they 7 
„ very remarkably affect each other, ac- 

„ | -cofding to their Magnitude, Bigure, 

3 Nu Be and Policion. | 

5 7 

8 5 en THAT Motion is adventitious 

8 to Matter, that it has actually ſeparate 

r and independent Parts, that there is a 

7 Void or incorporeal Space, are not the 

f only Miſtakes occaſion d by the Notion 

0 of abſolute Reſt. For thoſe Philoſo—- 

4 phers who were the leaft ſuperſtitious, 

* and who look'd the moſt narrowly into 

1 the Nature of things, have taught that all 

2 Matter was animated, as well every Par- 

3 ticle of Air, or Water, or Wood, or Iron, 

5 or Stone, as a Man, a Brute, or the whole 

2 Maſs together ; being naturally led 

„ iato this Conceit, becauſe having learnt 

from others that Matter was eſſentially 

3 inactive (ſrom which Prejudice they 

x did not take care to free themſelves) 

. 


and yet finding by Experience all and 
every Particle of Matter to be in mo- 
tion; and believing likewiſe that Liſe 
was different from the organiz'd Body, 
they concluded That the Cauſe of this 

P __ Morin 
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Letter Motion was ſome Being intimately 


« 


Is " A / ' 


infinitely finer than ah other Bodys, 
which, in reſpect of (its Subtikky and 


V. join'd to Matter however modify 'd, 


V and that it was inſeparable: from the 


ſame. But this pretended Animation is 
utterly uſeleſs, fince Matter has Motion 
of it ſelf, and that there is no real Re- 
poſe. Theſe enlivening "Philoſophers 
were divided into ſeveral Claſſes ; fo 
many Expedients are neceſſary to put 
ſome face of Truth Error! Some 
of 'em, as the Stoics, held this Life to 
be a Soul of the World, co- extended 
with Matter, inſinuated ànt infus'd 


thro the whole and every part thereof, 


being it ſelf eſſentially corporeal, tho 


. 


Action, were reputed extremely groſs: 


but the univerſal Soul of the Plaroniſts 


was immaterial, and à pure Spirit. 
Others, as STRATO of Lampſacus, 
and the modern Hy lozoicks, taught 
that the Particles of Matter had Life, 


and alſo a degree of Thought, or à di- 


rect Perception without any Reflection; 
to which HERACLITus of old; and 
lately SpINOSA, added Underſtanding 
or reflex Acts, without ever removing the 
Difficultys apparently offering them- 
ſelves againſt ſuch a precarious * | 

ans is, 
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ſciouſneſs we bra d), how the ſeve- V__ 
| ral reaſoning 


Have enen Underttagding, -he figds 


plaſtic Life "of t or 


. 22 I þ: 7, 211 
ſis not as much h'as ſhowing (cho this Con- Letter 


tticles cond agree to- 

gerber to bort the ſam 1 * or Syſtem, t 
or to ſeparate or jot 6 50 1 oh 
by oecafions, without a y Jarting 

bee e of 1 5 as to their be 

in & better or orſe in 0 other Plies 
ſingle or in ppmerous C pan 

ow, tH6'H tlie Particles of 4 Men 


Hut obe aculty LP himſelf, an 
t Faculty exerting it Optic only 
in one place. N 890 romantic is che 
Ne ilofo phers, which 
(according, to its möcdeiſ f eviver, the 
univerſally learned Dr. Cc UD WO 108 9 
is not material, but an inferior ſort 
Spitit without Seaſation or 'houghr, 
et endu d with a vital Operation and 
Energy ; theſe Plaſtics ſeeming, to dif- 
fer with the Hylozbics only about words, 
tho pretending a mighty Difagreemenr, 
to keep clear, I ſuppoſe, of the abſurd 
or. invidious Conſequences charg'd on 
their Opinions; z, a5 the Fanſeaills and 
Calvinifts' treat one another about 
Predeſtinat ion, in which Doctrin rhey 
certainly mean the ſame thing, nor- 
- withſtanding the nice diſtinctions of the 
n Janſeniſts. 
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Letter Janſeniſts. But all theſe Hypotheſes 


are ſo many viſible Shifts to account 


A for the actual Motion of inactive Mat- 


ter, and to avoid bringing God every 
moment on the ſtage, and ſetting him 
awork on all occaſions, nay in all Acti- 


ons without diſt inction, and this too by 


an abſolute and unavoidable Neceſlity. ; 
Thus far of ſuch as provided external 
or foreign Movers of Matter; and as 
for thoſe who allow'd it naturally in- 
active, but aſſign'd no Cauſe for its 
Motion, as AN AXILIMAN DER, A 
NAXIMENES, and ſome. other An- 
rients ; nor any Cauſe either of its Mo- 
tion or Cogitation, as SPINOSA a- 
mong the Moderns: theſe, I ſay, are ſo 


unphiloſophical as to deſerve no fur- 


ther Hiſtory, and have always afforded 
matter of riumph ro the Stoics, Spiri- 
tualiſts, and Plaſtics, or reckon em by 
what other N a mes or Diſtributions you 


FP · N 


4% B U the most arniverfit il 


take proceeding from the, ſuppos'd In- 


activity of Matter is the Notion of an 
infinite, extended, and yet incorporeal 
Space. Becauſe great matters are built 


2 this n Space, and that men 


4 of 


ir! et en EEE 
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of great Name and Merit have coun- 
tenancd it by their Approbation, I 


ſhall give you the Hiſtory of this 


Opinion, as I have done of the reſt ; 
tho I might juſtly neglect it after 
having prov'd Matter to be eſſentially 


active, and that its general Motion was 


the immediate Subject of all the par- 


ticular motive Determinations, as Ex- 


tenſion is the immediate Subject of the 


ſeveral Figures and Quantitys: for it 


was likewiſe to help ſluggiſh Matter 
to Motion, that this Space (as the 
room of its Action) was priacipally de- 
vis d; but Mitter not being inactive, nor 
wanting to have Motion continually im- 


preſt by an external Agent, Space may be 


exterminated from Philoſophy, as uſe- 
leſs and imaginary. Extenſion is grant- 
ed on all hands to be infinite, for it 
cannot be terminated by Inextenſion; 


and the Demonſtrations for this are ſo 


univerſally known and acknowledg'd, 
that I ſhall not trouble you with re- 
peating them. N.o leſs infinite is Mit- 
ter, when conceiv'das an extended thing, 
for you can imagin no bounds of it, to 
lich you may not add more Extenſion 
infinitely; a ad therefore if it be not a& 1- 
ally infinite, its Finiteneſs muſt proceed 
one 23 „ 
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Letter from ſome other Cauſe beſicdes its Eugene 
V fiog,/Thole who meintaind Matter to be 
28 e e ima 


md it to be inactive, Viviſible: into 
Farts independent and ſeparate, with 
vacant Interſtices; Which Parts, were 
heavy or light ef themſelves, and had 
various Figures, as well as degreesof Mo- 
tion, when violent! y for d out of their 
natural ſtate of Reſt. This neceſſarily 
led dem to ſuppoſe finite Extenſions, at 
the ſame time that they allowed ano- 
ther Extenſion, Which was infinite. 
And then they cou'd not but make 
thoſe Extenſions eſſentially different in 
other reſpects; the one immovable, 


impenetrable, indiviſible, unchangeable, 


homogeneal, incorporeal, and all- con- 
taining; the other movable, penetrable; 
divilible, changeable, heterogengal, cor- 
poxeal, and contain di the one betokening 
infigite Space, and the qther particular 
Bodys. But this hole Diſtinction is huile 
on ſuppoſing the thing in queſtion and 
by the equivocal, Siguificatien: of tbe 
words Place, Whale, Parts, Particles; 
Diviſibility, or, the like; and therefore 
after they took it for granted that 


Matter was finite, divided into Parts, 
eres 


that it wanted Motion from elſewh 


and 


Motion Mation eſſemtial to "Matter. | 
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antb had void Place wherein to act, then Letter 


they eftablifh'd this Wheel within = 
Wheel; or one Extenſion penetrating * 
another, as if Modes were penetrated 
by their Subject. But all theſe Suppo- 


ficions being (as I have often told you) | 
only the Fonts of the main 


Suppoſition, that Matter was inactive, 
and the contrary of this or the eſfen- 
tial Motion of it being already de- 


monſtrated, there is no reaſon not to 


think Matter infinite, and that, as 
Nothing has no Propertys, ſo that the 
acknowledg'd infinite Extenſion belongs 
to this infinite Subject, which is infi- 


nitely modify'd in its Motion, Exten- 


Ow: and orher inſeparable Attributes. 


210118911. 1 ; 


i. E. MIGHT ech tiers, 


SIR; but to he ang matter beyond 


all doubt with you, 1 fhall be at a 


little mote pains to ſhow how all theſe 


things, Which they attribute to Space 
and Body as their eſſential Differchces, 
do wholly belong without any contra» 
dition to infinite Matter: for I grant 
that theſe Fropertys have 2 real Ex- 
iſtence, and tho ſeemin gly oppoſite, 


they ate but the Affertions of the ſame 
| l lunder various Conſiderations. 


P4 When 


VP. 


e When Bodys are conceivꝰd finite, mo- 
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vable, diviſible, at reſt, heavy or ligbt, 


uader different Figures, and in various 


Situations; then we abſtract the Mo- 
difications from the Subject, or, if you 
will, the Parts from the Whole, and 
imagine proper Boundarys to certain 
Portions of Matter, which ſeparate 
and diſtinguiſh them from all the reſt, 
hence came originally the Notion of 
a Void: bur when we conſider infinite 
Space as impenetrable, immovable, in- 
diviſible, the place Which receives all 
Bodys, wherein they move and are 


contain'd, it ſelf being void of all 


Change, Form, or Figure; theo, on 
the contrary, we abſtrad the infinite 


Subject from the finite Modifications, 


Or. the Whole tram rhe. Parts; Now 


let's. apply this Doctrin in particular 
Inſtauces. Since nothing can be added 


to Infinite nor taken away from it, the 
Univerſe can neither increaſe nor di- 
miniſh, there being no place without 
it to which you may remove what 
you divide from it, or from which 
you may bring what you add to it: 
conſequently it is immovable and in- 
giviſible,; and alſo without all Figure, 
end de haß n ee — 
N 8 4 an 
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th 
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other things is all their Place, abſtracting 


tho never ſo often repeated, can equal 


or meaſure its Extenſion. Therefore, 


when we ſay, that Space is all- contain - 


10g, we mean it of iafinite Matter, 
to diftioguiſh' the Whole from the 
Parts, which yet are not different from 


the Whole. When we fay it per- 
meates all thiogs, we abſtract the Ex- 
tenſion of Matter from its other Pro- 
pertys; and ſo we do, when we ſay 
it's incorporeal, not then conſidering 
it otherwiſe than as the Mathema- 
ticians in Points, or Lines, or Surfaces. 


When we affirm it is one, we mean 


that it is infioite and indiviſible; for 
there's but one Univerſe, tho there 
may be numberleſs Worlds. When 
we ſay it is the Place of all things, 
we ſignify that it is the Subject of its 
on Modifications, whether Motions, 
Figures, or others. When we ſay it's 
homogeneal, we mean that Matter is 
ever the ſame, be the Modifications of 
it never ſo various. And laſtly, hen 
we ſay that finite Bodys cannot exiſt 
without an infinite Space, we only ſay 


that they cannot be unleſs they are; for 


their own Solidity or their Reſpect to 


from 
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and immenſe, ſince no finite Quantity, Lettet 
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Letter fromtheUniverſeof which they ateParts, 


V. of whoſe infinite Motion, Solidiry; and 
Extenſion, they finitely partake : for 
infinite Matter is the real Space and Place, 

s well as the real Subject of its own par- 
| drag Portions and Modifications. Nd. 


pre YOU may now perceive: [how 
this Notion of abſolute Space was 
form'd, partly by ' gratuitous Suppo- 
firions; as that Matter was finite, in- 
ative: and diviſible; partly, by ab- 
ſtracting Extenſion, the moſt obvious 
Property of Matter, without conſider- 
ing the other Propertys, or their ab- 
ſolute Connection! in the ſame Subject, 
tho each of em may be mentally ab- 
ſtracted from the reſt, which is of ſin- 
gular uſe to Mathematicians on ſeveral 
occaſions: provided ſuch Abſtractions be 
never taken for Realitys, and made to 
exiſt out of the Subjects from which 
they are abſtracted, no more than 
placed in another Subject uncertain-or 
unknown. Matter is often abſtracted 
from Motion, as Motion is from Mat- 
ter; ſo are Solidity and Matter, Motion 
and Extenſion, Extenſion and Solidity, 
Solidity and Motion; each of theſe 
any” be and is taken by it ſelf without 
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's, any Conſiderat ion of the reft;: whereas Letten 
d ia in; realiny/ahet Motion of Matter de- V. | 
Ir pends on its Solidity and © Extenfionp WWW | 
* * ſo all af em inſepar parably on one 


- another. But the Defenders of Space, | 
/7 after abſtracting Extenſion from Mat- | 
| ter, then diſtinguiſhd between Exten- 
7 ſom in general and the particular Ex- 

s | renfiduof Matter, of this or that Body, as 
4 if the latter wereſomething ſuperadded to 

= the former, tho they couꝰd not aſſignu the 


4 Subjectof the former;w — 
s || neither Body nor Spirit, or a new kind 
- 
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of Nothing 2 
of a Being. Nay many of them have 
not ſtuck to mike it pals: for the Su- 
preme Being it ſelf, or at leaſt for an 

inidoquare-Comeptivn of God; 286 may 
be {een in the ngenious Mr, RAL H- 
s oN Book. of Real Space, to whom 
I had an eye in the two foregoing 
Paragraphs:;\ tho as may«be. likewiſe 
learnt from his ewn Authoritys, he was 
neither the firſt Broacher of this Con- 

it, nor the dnly Maintainer of- it 
I am ſatisfy'd that moſt of thoſe 
Gentlemen didifirmly believe the Ex- 
iftence of à Deity, and II charitably 
hope it of Xaralty bur in my Opinion 
on GAP Zabretind:him-into 
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Lauer mere Nothing, or (what they wou'd 
as little allow) they made Nature or 
the Univerſe to be the only God: but 


| the Goodnels of their Intention ought 


to ſecure *em with all men of Candor 


from the Charge and Conſequences of 
Arheiſm. Their Miſtake however was 
perceiv'd by the Atheiſts themſelves, 
and made the Subject of their . Mirth, 
as in | theſe four Lines of a Poem, 
- wherein; after cavilling before at ſome 
other' Notions of the Deity, they ridt- 


cule this infinite incorporeal . e 


much better grounds. Ange 


Others 415 Heads 
Yr ace, hs 

i 0 angle prove that thou” rt Almighty 
Space; 

A1 1 w' are ſore is nothing, ergo 


- Theſe Men [lip into r ruth 1% 6 know 
WAS WR: EN 


Laue. Notion 


! 


3 


And: New iy the e c one Ma 


penetrating another, made many others 
laugh, who are as far as any from A- 
theiſm or Irreligion: ad ſome of em 

wou'd fain learn where the Reafo 


— { Wiſdomof extendel Space reſides, 
9. whether 
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Whether in the Whole, or in any of 


the Parts, I ſpeak of Parts in a ſenſe 
of Accommodation, for Infinite can have 


none: bur if with one of Ciczxzo's 


Dialogiſts they . wou'd | infer that the 


Whole muſt have Underſtanding, be- 


cauſe ſome Portions of it are intelligent; 
2 not allowing the Underſtand- 
ing of the Parts to belong in any 
manner to their Extenſion, we may 
retort with the other Speaker in C 1- 


'CERO, that by the ſame Argument, the 


Whole muſt be a Courtier, a Muſician, 


a Dancing - maſter, or a Philoſopher, be- 


cauſe many of the Parts are ſuch. But 


theſe are Sophims on both ſides, by 


confounding valiable Modes with eſſen- 
tial Propertys, or by aſcribing true Ef- 
fects to imaginiry, foreigo,;c or * 
ne Cauſes. | 


27, AFT E accounting 9 the 
eltential Motion of Matter, you'll find 
that the Compatiſons and Similitudes ra- 
ther than the A guments of thoſe who 
defend Space, piove. no more than that 
you conceive what they mean, or elſe 
that they geneully beg the Queſtion. 
Ican ſuppoſe. vith any of them, that 
, 95 * Matter cf the World is reduc d 


eq | by 
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en here is 


Ah 28 ve > was. 


Aon 1 into tw ages equal 85 here: (that 


iſtance from one anb- 
etween them a. 3 u- 
rable 8 o or Void; or Fraß if the; 
mutual * touch id 4 Point perfect 
Spheres! mut necefſarily 1005 ere is 

Space Which is not Bod uh en 
tlie other Points of their "Circiitfe- 
rences. But is no all this at the ſame 
time ro ſup por latter finite, to Tup- 


thal'y 


Pole this 5 pace Which 1 671805 N 
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whe of Graviey'? 8 1 can „Jen Mk. 


conceive the Motion of ode 
dy alode without au other ſucceed- 
ing j Mey Dot ly into its place; bur it 
abſttacting this f ingle Body, and 
Caine: my Attention from thoſe 
that really ſucceed it. I can with him 
Aae two Bodys 1 oct. * 
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ba, from all rhat wer occelialt 
diſplace: for, as he juficiouſſy obſerve 
bitnſels, it dcs 25 ollow that 5 


thing exiſts in ſuch'a ſtate, merely b 
cauſe we can conceive it ſo; or thy 
youu be — ſtore | Hydras, 


| taurs, 


proachiog” one ee 
Placings 1 8 their 5 


en- 
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taurs, Chimeras, and other Monſte; 


Which never had a Being. But 1: rant 
to him that by ' fuch Inſtances I per- 
feckly underſtand the meaning of bo 


who contend © for Space or a Void, 
which” was abſurd in the Carteſians 


to deny, and unpardonable to diſpute 


223 


s, Letter 
a 


againſt a thing | whereof they ptofeſt 
to have no Idea. Mr. Lock has all 


that can be ſaid on this Subject in his 


h Bo ſay of Huthas Under Pikding. eſpecial- 


14 257 thirteenth Chapter of the 
5 Book, where among other 
things he uſes theſe words: J Boch be 

not ſappos d infivite, which, I think, 10 


wr will affirm, I can thpctive. a Man at 


the extremity of Matter, and that be 


can Pretth bis Hand beyond bis Body. 


He couꝰd not 5 ignorant how many 
affirm'd the Infnity of Matter before 
he was born, ad I am not the only 
Man that ddes it in his owun time: 
ber tho I can attract to my ſelf ſuch 
imaginary Bounds; yet I 8 5 meet 
with one good realen to 1 me 
that Extenſion (which he | acknow- 
ledges infinite) (Nc exiſt any, where 
dul df, _  fay, that I find no- 
per! uade me. of this, 
ions as T have already 

confuted ; 
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confuted ; not to inſiſt on inſurmoun- 
table Difficultys ariſing from thoſe fictiti- 


| ASP Ous Extremitys, as to their Conſiſtence, 


Figure, whether any thing can break 


looſe, from them, what becomes of ſuch 
Fractions, and a thouſand other Rid- 


dles. I can further gratify him in 


the Conſideration of divided Particles; 
but I deny that the Oontinuity of in- 
finite Matter can ever be ſeparated by 
any diſtinct Surfaces with void inter- 


mediate. Spaces: for we only abſtract 

(as I told you ia the ſxth and ſeventh 
Paragraphs) what we call Parts, con- 

_ fidering by it ſelf ſo much of Exten- 


fion as is for our puipoſe, and diſtin- 
guiſhing ſuch Parcels 10r by real Di- 
viſions from the Whole, but by. the Mo- 


difications of Color, Figure, Motion, 


or the like, as we onſider the Heat 
without the Light of the Sun. He 
ſays further, That *hpſe who. aſſert the 
1mpoſſibility of Space exiting without: Mat- 


ter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but 


muſt alſo deny a power in God to anni- 


hilate any part of. Mater. That they 


make Matter infinite is confeſt; but 


what he adds abou; Annihilation is 


deny'd : for beſides thit no Revelation 


from God can be prodic'd - wherein rhe 
HY | has 
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has declar'd that he will annihilate any Letter 
: part of Matter, ſo it is no Argument V. 
for a real Space, that God has it in his 
wer to annihilate, no more than that 
the World ſhali actually finiſh in three 
Days, becauſe I conceive it poſſible for 
God to deſtroy. it in that ſhort time. 
I know no reaſon (of what he aſſerts 
in the ſame place) why the Main- 
tainers of infinite Matter ſhou'd be lorh 
to (peak out their opinion, any more 
than the Maintainers of infinite Space, 
or of any other Infinite, for the word 4 
is apply'd to more Subjects than one 
or two: and what made CAR T E- 
Sius backward to affirm expreſly that 
Matter was infinite, contenting him- 
ſelf with the word Iadefinite, was his 
being ſure on the one hand that Ex- 
tenſion was infinite; and yet, allowing 
withal that Matter was naturally in- 
active and really diviſible, he cou'd not 
well demonſtrate its Infinity, tho you 
that read him ſo often need no Proofs 
that he ſometimes poſitively affirm'd it. 
As for the Theological Exceptions to this 
Poſition, they are of little weight, and 
ſhow the Philoſophy of ſome Men to be 
as little as their Zeal is great and fervent; 
nor do I believe that the moderate and 
N 9 learned 
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Letter learned Divines of our time will revive 
V. the exploded Sophifms of their ignorant 


UNYV Predecefiors. But I deſire you wou'd 


remember, that notwithſtanding my 
_  Diffent with Mr. Lock about Space, 
I conſider his Eſſay of Human Under ſtand- 
ing to be the moſt uſeful Book towards 
attaining univerſal Know ledg, that is ex- 
tant in any Language; as well as for help- 
ing Men to ſpeak pertinent ly, intelligibly, 
and accurately, of all kinds of Subjects: 
nor have I affected here. to oppoſe fo 
great a Man; but knowing how much 
his Authority ſway'd with you from my 
own Recommendation, I took care to 
remove the Prejudices you might thence 
entertain againſt infinite Matter, its 
eſſential Motion, or whatever might be 
built on ſuch Foundations. 


28. AND now, SIR, after havin 
led me this tedious Chale, by the ae 
you took care to cut out for me in your 
ſhort but moſt comprehenſive Letter, I 
queſtion not but you'll allow that Mo- 
tion ought to enter into the Definition 
of Matter, no leſs than Extenſion or 
Solidity. But if you demand the Defi- 
nition of Motion it ſelf, I anſwer that 
J cannot give it, nor any * 
e 05 Es tno 
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it the leſs for all this, but on the con- 


any thing which is capable of a Defini- 
tion. Simple Ideas, ſuch as Motion, 
Extenſion, Color, Sound, are ſelf-evi- 
dent, and their Names by no means de- 
finable; but the fingle Words which de- 
note complex Ideas, that is, a Collection 
of ſelf-evident Ideas conſider'd as one 


thing, are the true Objects of Defini- 


tion; becauſe the ſeveral Terms for thoſe 
Ideas, when put together, ſhow tlie 
Connection, Poſſibility, and Conception 
of the Whole. Thus all the Words in 
the world cou'd not explain Blue, nor 
give the clear Idea of it to one Who 


never ſaw that Color; but ſuppoſing the 


ſame Perſon never ſaw any Gold, tho 
well acquainted with other Metals, yet 
he?ll be able to form a diſtinct Notion of 


it, from the mouth of another who de- 


{cribes it of a certain Yellowneſs and 


Weight, malleable, fuſible, fixt, and the 


like. When the Names therefore of 


ſimple Ideas are defin'd, we mult. not 


imagine it to be their Subjects; for ſy- 


nonymous Terms do not explain the na- 
ture of the thing, but give us the mean - 


ing of the Word in more intelligible 
: A © 


0 


trary becauſe we know it better than SV 
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tho never ſo able; not that we know Letter 
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Letter Terms: wherefore Paſſage, Tranſlation, 
V. Removing, ſucceſſive Application, are 
but other words for Motion, and no 
Definitions of the thing, no more than 
 ARISTOTLE's At of a being in power 

ſo far forth as it i in power ; but all 
particular local Motions may be defin*d 
by the Lines they deſcribe, and the 
Cauſes that determine the Courſe or 
Degrees of their Motion. The ſame is 
to be underſtood of the general Extenfi- 
on of Matter, and of-its particular Deter- 
minations, by Meaſure, Figures, or any 
other way. The Solidity of all Mat- 
ter is likewiſe an intuitive or undefinable 
Idea. But I do not here underſtand So- 
lidity in the ſenſe of Geometers, of eve- 
ry aſſign'd Quantity that has three Di- 
menſions; but as Mr. Lo c « has ſub- 
ſtituted this poſitive Term, inſtead of 
the negative one of Impenetrability, 

for the Reliſtance we find in every Body 
to the Entrance of any other Body into 
the place it poſſeſſes till it has left it: as 
a drop of Water equally preſt on all ſides, 
is an inſurmountable Obſtacle for the 
| ſtrongeſt Bodys in the Univerſe to join, 
= till it be remov'd ; and ſo a piece of 
| Wood will keep your two Hands from 
ever coming together, tho you endea- 
83 5 vour 
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as true of all fluid and ſoft things, as of 


as true of Air and Pulp, as of Gold 
and Diamonds; which, as the moſt 


exact Mr. Lo c K again obſerves to you, 
diſtinguiſhes the word as put for an in- 


ſeparable Property of Matter, from the 
common Acceptation of it, when ſolid 
is put for hard, in which ſenſe it is a 
certain Coheſion of the Parts of any 
thing difficultly ſeparated, whereas in the 


Philoſophical ſenſe ir is a Repletion, or 


utter Excluſion of all other Bodys, and 


ſo I have underſtood it throughout this 
whole Letter, except in the third Para- 
| graph. | $91 2 | 


29. I WON'T ſay that Matter has 


no other eſſential Propertys but theſe 
three of Extenſion, Solidity, and Acti- 


on: but I am perſuaded that from the 


due.and joint Conſideration of theſe a- 
lone, a world of its Phzaomena may 
be better accounted. for than hitherto. 


But few Diſcoverys are to be expected 


in natural Philoſophy from one who ab- 
ſtracts any of them ftom the reſt, or that 
makes it alone the compleat Eſſence of 


* 
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vour-it never ſo forcibly. The ſame is Letter 


V. 


the moſt fixt or hard, or heavy or light 


Matter: for 'tis moſt certain that in 


2 Matter 
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Letter Matter thoſe Attributes are never other - 
V. wiſe but mentally divided from one 
another. That Extenſion, for example, 
| exhauſts the Idea of Matter, I deny; 
| ſince it does not imply Solidity or Moti- 
on: but that all extended is Matter, may 
= be very true, tho Matter be not barely 
|| extended, but likewile active and ſolid. 
But tho in the pure Conſiderat ion of 
thoſe Ideas the one does not ſuppoſe the 
other, and that each of em has certain 
Modes which are conceiv'd to belong 
immediately to it ſelf, yet they are ſo 
firmly linkt in Nature, that the one can- 
not exiſt without the other, and they all 
neceſſarily concur to the producing of 
thoſe Modes which are proper ta each. 
Extenſion is the immediate Subject of all 
the Diviſions, Figures, and Parcels of 
Matter; but tis Act ion that cauſes thoſe 
| Alterations, and they cou'd not be diſ- 
tinct without Solidity, Action is the 
immediate Cauſe of all local Mot ions, 
Changes, or Varietys in Matter; but 
Extenſion is the Subject and Meaſure of 
their Diſtances: and tho upon Solidity 
depends the Reſiſtance, Impulſe, and 
Protruſion of Bodys, yet tis Action that 
produces them in Extenſion. Solidity, 
Extenſion, and Action, are 8 
5 | three 
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three diſtinct Ideas, but not three diffe-. Letter 
rent things; only the various Conſide- 

rations of one and the felf-ſame Matter. 
Jo tetura to our particular Subject, you 
may eaſily perceive by this time, that 


Vis motrix, the true motive Force is 
thſis eſſential Action of Matter; and 


that the Vis impreſſa, the impreſt Force 
of particular Bodys, is ſome Determi- 
nation of the general Action: for in this 
ſenſe it's indiſputable that nothing can 


move, that is, determine it ſelf, till it 


de determin'd by ſome other thing: ſo 


that Matter being active, the Direction 


given to that Action in any part, wou'd 
of it ſelf for ever continue, becauſe no 
Effect can be without a Cauſe, and by 
conſequence this Direction muſt be 
chang'd by ſome greater Force, as that 
by another, and ſo on, one never ending 
but for another to begin, no more than 
any Figure is deſtroy'd in Matter, but 
to make place for another. Thus one 
Motion is always ſucceeded by another 
Motion, and never by abſolute Reſt, no 


more than in any Parcel of Matter the 
ceaſing of one Figure is the ceaſing of all, 


which is impoſſible. Theſe Determinati- 


ons of Motion in the Parts of ſolid extend- 


ed Matter, are what we call the Phano- 
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Letter mena of Nature, and to which we give 
V. Names or aſcribe Uſes, Perfection or 
WV ImperfeQion, according as they affect 


our Senſes, and cauſe Pain or Pleaſure 
to our Bodys, contribute to our Preſer- 
vation or Deſtruction: but we do not 
always denominate em from their real 
Cauſes, or ways of producing one ano- 
ther, as the Elaſticity, Hardneſs, Soft- 
neſs Fluidity, Quantity, Figures, and 
Relations of particular Bodys. On the 
contrary we frequently attribute many 
Determinations of Motion to no Cauſe 
at all, as the ſpontaneous Motion of A- 
nimals: for, however thoſe Motions 
may be accompany'd by Thought, yet, 
confider'd as Motions, they have their 
phy fical Cauſes, as a Dog's running after 
a Hare, the Bulk of the external Object 
acting by its whole Force of Impulſe 
or Attraction on the Nerves, which are 
ſo diſpos'd with the Muſcles, Joints, and 
other Parts, as to produce various Mo- 
tions in the Animal Machine. And 
whoever underſtands in any meaſure the 
Action of Bodys on one another by their 
immediate Contact, or by the imper- 
ceptible Particles that continually flow 
from them, and to this Knowledg joins 
that of Mechanics, Hydroſtatics, and 
Anatomy, 


» 
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Anatomy, will be convinc'd that all the Letter 
Mot ions of fitting, ſtanding, lying, ri- v. 
ſing, running, walking, and ſuch others, 
have their proper, external, material, 
and proport ionable Determinationse 
After Mr. NEW TON, in the Preface 
of his Mathematical Principles of Natu- 
rel Philoſophy, bas ſpoken > Gravity, 
Elaſticity, Refiſtance, Impulſe, and At- 
traction, and of his Explication of the 
mundane Syſtem by theſe Principles; 
* I wiſh, adds he, that we cou'd by the. 
ſame Method of reaſoning be able to explain 
the other Phenomena of Nature from me- 
chanic Principles ! for I am induc d by di- 
vers Conſiderations to ſuſpect a little, that 
all theſe may depend on certain Forces, 
whereby from Cauſes yet undiſcover'd the 
Particles of Bodys are mutually impelld 
againſt each other, and cohere according to 
regular Figures, or whereby they recede 
and are driven from one another: which 


u Urinam cztera Naturæ Phænomena ex Principiis 
mechanicis eodem argumentandi genere derivare li- 
ceret! Nam multa me movent, ut nonnihil ſuſpicer ea 
omnia ex viribus quibuſdam pendere poſſe, quibus Cor- 
porum particulæ per cauſas nondum cognitas vel in ſe 
mutuo impelluntur & ſecundum Figuras regulares cohe- 
rent, vel ab invicem fugantur & recedunt: quibus viri- 
bus ignotis, Philoſophi hacteuus Naturam fruſtra ten- 
tarunt. 5 | 


— 
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Letter Forces being yet anknown, the Philoſophers 
V. have hitherto attempted Natare in vain. 
what thoſe particular Forces and Fi- 
gures may be, with their Reaſons 
and Degrees, none in the world is ſo 
well able to diſcover and reduce into an 
intelligible, Syſtem, as the moſt excel 
lent Author: but as for the general or 
moving Force of all Matter, I wou'd 
flatter my ſelf, that T have done ſome- 
thing towards it in this Letter. 
30. THUS I have return'd a par- 
ticular Anſwer, I think, to every De- 
mand in yours, except to your laſt; Ob- 
jection, which (were there degrees in 
Truth and Falſhood) is more feeble 
than all the reſt, That Her admitting 
the Activity of Matter, there ſeems to le 
_ #0 need of aprefiding Intelligence : which, 
give me leave to ſay it, is the moſt 
ghtleſs and unweigh d Expreſſion I 
ever knew to drop from your Mouth or 
Pen ; ſince you do not allow your ſelf 
to draw invidious Conſequences con- 
trary to the Perſuaſion of your own 
. Conſcience, . as but too too many are 
known to do. Beſides, that God was 
able to create this Matter active as well 
as extended, that he cou'd give it the 
4-4 one 
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for making either a Man or a Mouſe. 
All the jumbling of Atoms, all the 
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one Property as well as the other, and 
that no reaſon can be aſſign'd why he 
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ſhou'd not endue it with the former VV | 


as well as with the latter; is there 
likewiſe no neceſſity that he ſhou'd 
ever or rather always direct its Mo- 


tions? Can the Formation of Animals 
or Plants be accounted for from the 


Action, any more than from the Ex- 


tenſion of Matter? Or are you able to 


one another, cou'd ever have the Contri- 
vance to make any one of thoſe admi- 
rable vegetable or animal Machines? 
All your Skill in Mechaniſm can no 


more help you, than it did CAR T E- 


S1Us, to find out Rules and Engines 


Chances you can ſuppoſe. for it, cou'd 
no more bring the Parts of the Uni- 


verſe into their preſent Order, nor con- 
tinue them in the ſame, nor cauſe the 
Organixation of a Flower or a Fly, than 


you can imagine that by tumbling to- 
gether the Letters of a Printer a million 
of times, they ſhou'd ever fall at laſt 
into ſuch a Poſition, as to make the 


nei of VIXGII, or the Ilia of 
N 8 HOMER, 


imagine that the Action and Reaction of 
Bodys, of all the Particles of Matter on 
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world. And as for the Infinity of Mat- 


ter, it only excludes, what all reaſona- 


ble and good Men muſt exclude, an ex- 
tended corporeal God, but not a pure 
Spirit or immaterial Being. J am per- 
ſuaded, that in omitting many other 
common Objections, you purpoſely 
ſpar'd me, knowing there was no end 
of Abſurditys from falſe or precarious 
Syſtems ; Abſurditys ſo monſtrous, that 
they have driven ſeveral of the Carte- 
ſians (to name no others) to as mon- 
ſtrous Hypotheſes, when not knowing 
wherein conſiſted the moving Force, 

and for avoiding the Tranſition of Ac- 


cidents from one Subject to another, 


they are not aſham'd to ſay, that God 


takes the Motion from one Bowl that 
1s running forward (for example) and 


communicates it to the other againſt 
which it rubs, continuing it during its 
Courſe by his immediate Concurrence, 


and taking it away by ſuch degrees as 


are obſerv'd in the ordinary Laws of 


Motion. Is this to explain any thing? 


Or are theſe the men that laugh at 
Sympathy, Antipathy, occult Qualitys, 
or the like? I know to whom I ad- 


drelſs my ſelf, when 1 ſpeak of every 
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thing ſo ſuccinQly; any the leaſt Hint Letter 
- being enough fe you, to work out all V. 
the reſt by your own moſt happy Ge- I 
nius: beſides that the ordinary Solutions 
can never ſatisfy any man who denies 
the ordinary Suppoſitions. 


31. PR AL, againſt your writing 
to me next, be pleas'd to conſider 
wWbether the Mathematicians (who are 
generally the beſt and ſtricteſt Rea- 
Aſoners, tho they build ſometimes on 
groundleſs Suppoſitions, and have often 
made real Beings of abſtracted Ideas) 
Whether, I ſay, they did not perceive, 
without reflecting that they did ſo, the 
Neceſſity of this intrinſick and eſſential 
Action of Matter, by their Conatus ad 
Motum? I have purpoſely omitted in- 
lifting on this, when I ſhow'd you that 

it was the Diſcovery of the ſame per- 
petual and univerſal Action, that gave 

a Being to the Syſtems of the Stoics, 
Plaſtics, Hy lozoics, and others: for 
my Intention has not bin to write all 
I coud ſay on this Subject, but as 
much as I thought neceſſary to anſwer 
your Objections, and to bring you over 
to the ſame Opinion. Neitber will 

I point out to you what further uſe in 
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Letter Philoſophy may be made of this eſ- 
V. ſential Motion of Matter, beſides a 
s clearer Knowledg of Nature in gene- 
ral, and the particular Deciſion of 
the Controverſys about the moving 
Fo Force, about local Motion without 
or with a Void, about the nature of 
| Space, and the Infinity of Matter. I 
am confident that before your reading 
thus far, you have already made the 
Application of this Doctrin to ſeveral 
other Difficultys, having impartially 
revolv'd in your own Mind the un- 
ſatisfactory Gueſſes and miſerable Cir- 
cles, rather than genuine Explications 
of the Schools; and that you have conſi- 
.. der'd likewiſe what numberleſs Errors 
may branch themſelves over the whole 
Body of Philoſophy, from any one falſe 
Principle laid down for undiſputed Truth, 
without Proof or Examination. What 
4 Obſervations of this kind I have made 
. my ſelf from time to time, I ſhall 
freely impart to you and our common 
Friend, who alone philoſophizes at 
Court, and who exceeds all the reſt 
in Politeneſs and Addreſs, as much 
as he does in Wiſdom and Literature, 
his ſuperior Genius and admirable 
Senſe no leſs diſtinguiſhing him in 
8 | ordinary 
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ordinary Ceremonys, than in the niceſt Letter 
and moſt arduous Points of State Af. V. 
fairs. But I ſhall give you no further 
trouble, SI R, till you are next dif- 
pos'd to honor me with your Com- 
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